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January snows can cause falls. 
Abrasives such as ashes or melters 
such as salt will dispel slipperiness. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 


I AM SURE that all subscribers to the Home Safety Review will be as pleased 
as I am to see how the magazine has suddenly come of age and grown up. For 
years the Council’s home safety program has struggled along with admittedly inade- 
quate staff and budget. At times it seemed almost impossible to arouse any interest 
in the problem, and at times there were heartaches and discouragements which we 
tried to meet as boldly as possible. 


Something has been happening in the field of home safety lately. The expanded 
size and coverage of this new Home Safety Review are a reflection of the rapid 
increase in the interest shown in this field and of the acceleration of many programs 
that may have been in existence for some time. Industrial firms have increased their 
appropriations for their off-the-job safety programs. Health departments and medi- 
cal societies have awakened to the many possibilities and responsibilities of reducing 
injuries to children and adults. Community groups everywhere are not only taking 
an interest but also doing the necessary leg work and doorbell-ringing to get their 
neighbors interested. The Council has tried to meet this great awakening of interest 
and attention in the important field of home accident prevention, and the new Review 
is but one of the additional services that have been begun. 


The New Year is a happy time to announce these changes. At the year’s beginning, 
everyone looks forward to accomplishment of newer and better things for a newer 
and brighter world about us. Thus, in wishing a Happy New Year to subscribers of 
our Review, let me also add the wish that 1956 will see for all home safety programs 
great progress toward the accomplishments that you yourselves desire in the reduc- 
tion of human suffering and misery from home accidents. 


Ned H. Dearborn, President 
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A CITYWIDE PROGRAM 
IN CINCINNATI 


This program was developed by a group in Cincinnati 
called Citizens for Home Safety. The project was designated 
Home Safety—A Family Affair.* This organization was 
awarded a Certificate of Commendation jointly with the 
Greater Cincinnati Safety Council by the Home Safety 
Conference in 1955. 








_ May 1954 representatives of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and Radio and Television 
Station WLW met with safety lead- 
ers in Cincinnati, Ohio, to explore 
the idea of a community home safety 
program. There were several organ- 
izations in Cincinnati which were al- 
ready interested in the problem of 
home and child safety and were con- 
ducting safety programs. Represen- 
tatives of the Greater Cincinnati 
Safety Council, Public Health Fed- 
eration, Academy of Medicine, Cin- 
cinnati Department of Health, Cin- 
cinnati Pediatric Society, and Station 
WLW, voted in favor of such a 
program and this group became the 
planning committee. Robert  H. 
Kotte, M.D., Cincinnati Pediatric 
Society, was elected chairman of the 
committee. The home and child 
safety consultant, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, was asked to 
serve as a consultant to this commit- 
tee and to assist the group in pro- 
gram development. 

The Cincinnati planning commit- 
tee met the week of June 10th to 
discuss an organizational plan for 
the home safety program. Two sug- 
gestions were presented by the plan- 
ning committee. Cne was the desir- 
ability of including other insurance 
companies operating in Greater Cin- 
cinnati in plans for the program; the 
other was the necessity for including 
other radio stations and _ publicity 
agents. It was agreed that all insur- 
ance companies should be brought 


*This article is from the Home Safety Program 
Summary for the 1955 Home Safety Inventory. 


into the home safety program. Sta- 
tion WLW welcomed the suggestion 
of participation of other radio and 
television stations. 

On June 16, 1954, representatives 
of the Public Health Federation, 
Cincinnati Health Department, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and Greater Cincinnati Safety 
Council, met to develop tentative 
plans for organizing the Cincinnati 
home safety program. At the June 
17th meeting the organizational plan 
was adopted. Dr. Kotte was elected 
chairman of the executive and ad- 
visory committee. On the recom- 
mendation of the committee, he ap- 
pointed Dr. Irmagene Holloway, 
Greater Cincinnati Safety Council, 
as coordinator to work with com- 
munity organizations developing 
programs and collecting facts, etc., 
and Watson Dersham, Cincinnati 
Health Department, as coordinator 
to work in the field of publicity, 
materials, speakers, and with agen- 
cies going into the home. 

The executive committee met dur- 
ing the months of June and July. 
The chairman worked diligently and 
sought the help of other committee 
members. But, because of differ- 
ences in ideas and opinions on ways 
to bring together community groups 
and in methods of presenting the 
program, things reached a standstill. 
It became questionable whether the 
program could continue. Several 
problems had been raised: (1) lack 
of funds for such a community ef- 
fort; (2) lack of secretarial help; 
(3) need for a coordinator to work 
with groups; (4) find ways to se- 


cure continuing assistance of leading 
health and safety agencies. 

In discussing ways to implement 
the program, it was decided that 
each of the organizations represented 
on the executive committee would 
determine their responsibilities and 
list the activities in which they could 
participate. It was decided that 
each agency would work within its 
own organizational framework, each 
developing and carrying out its own 
program activities. 


CINCINNATI ACADEMY 
OF MEDICINE 

The executive council of the Cin- 
cinnati Academy of Medicine unani- 
mously approved the community 
program. The project stimulated in- 
terest resulting in a round table dis- 
cussion on “accident prevention and 
the medical profession.” 

1. Through the Academy of 
Medicine, 6,500 copies each of 
Let’s All Talk and of the spe- 
cial Junior Safety Council’s 
home safety edition of The 
Cincinnati Post were distrib- 
uted to the medical profession 
in Hamilton County. 

2. Three articles were published 
in the Cincinnati Journal of 
Medicine which has a circula- 
tion of 1,700. 

3. Notices about the home safety 
program appeared in the 
Acadogram published by the 
Cincinnati Academy of Medi- 
cine. 

4. Comments from physicians in- 
dicated an interest in this com- 
munity program. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 
FEDERATION 
Members of the Public Health 

Federation staff participated in the 

planning of the project and were 

members of the executive commit- 
tee. Staff changes in the Federation 
during the period November 15 to 

December 31 influenced the carry- 

ing on of all activities planned for 

the project. If more staff time could 
have been devoted to the project, 
perhaps the Federation’s contribu- 
tions would have been greater. 
The following activities were car- 
ried on during the period November 

15, 1954, to December 31, 1954: 

1. Five hundred fifty bus cards, 

Check Your Home for Accident 

Hazards, were placed in city 

buses, the public library, and 

recreation centers. 

One thousand two hundred fifty 

posters, Check Your Home for 

Safety, were distributed in in- 

dustries, schools, drug stores, 

clinics, etc. 

3. In November Headlines for 
Health (monthly bulletin) there 
was an item about citizens for 
home safety. A copy of the 
flyer, Let’s All Talk, was en- 
closed, mailing list 1,375. 

4. In December Headlines on 
Health there was an item about 
citizens for home safety. A copy 
of the Junior Safety Council’s 
edition of The Cincinnati Post 
was enclosed. 

5. The project was reported on at 


nN 


the November meeting of the 
coordinating committee and at 
the annual dinner meeting in 
December. 


6. At each divisional Council 
meeting during November and 
December the citizens for home 
safety project was discussed. 
Plans were made to have sub- 
committees of each Council 
consider programs for home ac- 
cident prevention in relation to 
the interest area of the Council. 


~s 


The December issue of Family 
Cupboard (leaflet published by 
the Council on Nutrition) titled 
“Christmas at Home” stressed 
home safety; 7,200 copies were 
distributed. 

8. One half-hour program on Sta- 
tion WCET Channel 48 Educa- 
tional TV was arranged for De- 
cember 18, “Home Safety at 
Christmas.” 


9. A card file of insurance compa- 
nies selling insurance in Cincin- 
nati was compiled by Charles 
A. Maertz, M.D. Each card in- 
dicated the type of insurance 
policies sold—industrial or acci- 
dent and health. The compila- 
tion was made as part of the 
plan to ask insurance agents to 
distribute home safety leaflets 
in their debits. No leaflets were 
published, so this aspect of the 
program was not carried 


through. 


10. Four radio programs were 


broadcast over WKRC radio 
that highlighted home safety. 

11. In the Vital Question Series 
over WCPO Radio, home safety 
was stressed. 

12. At the November meeting of 
the Health Education Council, 
Miss Elizabeth Kasey of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company spoke on “Education 
for Home Safety.” 

It is hoped that this project is 
only the beginning of further coop- 
erative effort in a continuous pro- 
gram of home safety. The staff of 
the Public Health Federation can be 
counted upon to actively participate 
in such a program. 

GREATER CINCINNATI 
SAFETY COUNCIL 

The Greater Cincinnati Safety 
Council’s program embodied many 
phases of a successful home safety 
program conducted in 1953. The 
activities sponsored by the Council 
can be highlighted as follows: 

1. The Junior Safety Council 
home safety program 

This council is composed of 
representatives from 42 high 
schools in the Greater Cincin- 
nati area (Cincinnati and Ham- 
ilton County, Ohio, and Kenton 
and Campbell Counties, Ken- 
tucky) with an average attend- 
ance at Council meetings of 75 
students. 

a. At each of the monthly 
meetings, home safety was 


Car card prepared by Public Health Federation and used in city buses, public library, and recreation centers. 
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stressed. This included dis- 
tribution of editorials for 
high school papers, demon- 
strations and discussions by 
students on ways and means 
of promoting home safety. 


. A special edition of The 
Cincinnati Post on home 
safety was published. This 
paper was prepared by high 
school students, printed and 
distributed by the Post to 
65,000 students in 85 high 
schools. The paper was used 
in the following ways: in 
home room discussion, in 
science and health classes, 
for display on bulletin 
boards, and for discussion 
of items over school loud 


speaker. 


A Christmas tree tag pro- 
gram was developed in co- 
operation with the Cincin- 
nati Fire Department, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. Twenty thou- 
sand tags were printed by 
one of the high schools. 
These tags were distributed 
by the Junior Safety Council 
to merchants, schools, homes 
and churches. 


. A special home safety proj- 
ect for high schools was 
sponsored by public, paro- 
chial, and private school ad- 
ministrators, WLW and 
WLW-TY, and the Coun- 
cil. Fourteen items were in- 
cluded as the basis for the 
school safety program with 
the winning school obtain- 
ing a 21-inch television set 
presented by the Crosley Sta- 
tion. Notre Dame of Provi- 
dence Academy of Newport, 
Kentucky, submitted the 
winning project. Our Lady 
of Angels High School, St. 
Bernard, was second. 


The WCPO-TV Christmas 
safety program was a fea- 
tured activity of the Jun- 
iors. Two weeks prior to 
and the week following 
Christmas, members of the 
Council gave talks and dem- 
onstrations on ways and 


means of preventing acci- 
dents at this time of year. 
These programs ranged 
from 15 to 30 minutes in 
length, and were a part of 
the “Fun ’N Facts” program 
sponsored by the University 
of Cincinnati. The program 
continued into 1955; each 
Wednesday a member of the 
Junior Council was on tele- 
vision. 


2. Cooperative program with the 
Parent-Teachers Association 


a. 


Over 60 per cent of the 172 
P.T.A. units (public and pa- 
rochial schools) participated 
in the home safety project, 
by talks, demonstrations and 
discussions at the regular 
monthly meeting. 
Monthly safety newsletters 
were distributed which in- 
cluded items such as: 

fire proofing of clothes 

precautions for Christmas 

safety. 
purchasing of safe toys 


In many schools this letter 
was mimeographed and 


given to all pupils to take 
home to their parents. 
A cooperative program with 
the Cincinnati Fire Depart- 
ment consisted of the dis- 
tribution of 20,000 Do You 
Keep Your Home Safe ques- 
tionnaires. The Cincinnati 
and Norwood fire depart- 
ment representatives gave 
these out at the time they 
inspected the home for fire 
hazards. 

The questionnaire was 
printed by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 


3. Elementary school program 


a. 


A sample Christmas safety 
teaching lesson, prepared by 
Dr. Holloway, was sent to 
all teachers in the Hamilton 
County Schools. This was 
used quite extensively. 
Articles in Better Schools, 
publication of the Cincinnati 
Public Schools, included: 

1. “Local Non-Fatal School- 
Age Children’s Accident 
Record” written by Dr. 
Holloway. This article 
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was based on findings of 
the Cincinnati commu- 
nity accident survey. 
Over 54 percent of the 
accidents occurred in the 
home and 27.7 percent 
of these accidents were 
to school age children (5 
to 18 years inclusive). 
2. “Home Safety Instruc- 
tion” by Miss Olive 
Ewan, supervisor, fo- 
cused attention on the 
need for home safety in- 
struction and directed 
teachers to use material 
found in the health and 
hygiene course of study. 


4. Home safety session, ninth an- 


nual high school safety institute 


a. This annual safety institute 
brings together representa- 
tives of 65 high schools to 
discuss traffic, home, recre- 
ational, and fire safety. Six 
hundred students attend 
with their faculty represent- 
atives. It is a student 
planned and executed activ- 
ity with guidance from 
school administrators and 
community safety leaders. 


b. Prior to the 1954 confer- 
ence, each high school re- 
ceived a copy of The Trag- 
edy of Carelessness, which 
related to non-fatal acci- 
dents experienced by high 
school students. Over one- 
third of these were home 
accidents. 


c. One fourth of the students 
attended the home safety 
sessions. This program con- 
sisted of a home safety dem- 
onstration presented by high 
school students, followed by 
four discussion groups led by 
high school students on ways 
and means of preventing 
home accidents. 


5. Fourth annual safety conference 


The home safety sessions fea- 
tured talks by Dr. Kotte, chair- 
man of the citizens for home 
safety project, and a panel dis- 
cussion consisting of representa- 
tives of the Junior Safety Coun- 
cil. Approximately 100 persons 
attended these meetings. 
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6. Home safety workshop 


a. 


The home safety workshop 
jointly sponsored by the 
Woman’s City Club and the 
Greater Cincinnati Safety 
Council was held Friday, 
December 2 from 10 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m. at the Taft Mu- 
seum. 

There were 146 persons in 
attendance representing 41 
different organizations, civic 
and professional, as well as 
individuals who were defi- 
nitely interested in the pro- 
gram. 

The following workshops 
were held: (1) psychologi- 
cal aspects of accidents; (2) 
accidents to pre-school chil- 
dren; (3) safety of the 
homemaker; (4) economic- 
social aspects of accidents; 
and (5) interrelationship of 
agencies in accident preven- 
tion. The afternoon session 
was highlighted by talks 
given by Dr. Marion M. 
Crain, chief, interpretation 
branch, Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, and by 
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Vice Mayor Dorothy N. 
Dolbey. 

d. The report of the workshop 
was distributed to safety 
chairmen of all PTA’s and 
to many other groups. This 
report has been used in 
many organizations as the 
basis for study groups. 


WCET educational television 
program 

A 30 minute program on 
Christmas safety was presented 
by the chairman, vice chairman 
of home safety, and the educa- 
tional consultant of the Greater 
Cincinnati Safety Council. 


Home safety shorts 

Home safety shorts were dis- 
tributed to the 14 radio and 
television stations. These related 
to safe practices for the particu- 
lar season, such as Halloween, 
Thanksgiving, and Christmas. 
Newspaper publicity 

Publicity prepared by the 
Council was sent to all Cincin- 
nati papers and to the suburban 
papers. Many articles which re- 
lated to Council activities were 
printed. 








10. Journal article (Academy of 
Medicine) 

This was a report on the 
community accident survey and 
appeared in the November issue 
of the Journal. This was writ- 
ten by Dr. Holloway. 


CINCINNATI HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT 
The activities of the Cincinnati 
Health Department were: 
1. Bureau of Vital Statistics 
A ten year home accident re- 
port was prepared by the Bureau 
of Vital Statistics of the Cincin- 
nati Health Department for use 
during the campaign. This re- 
port furnished a working basis of 
the areas needing emphasis. 
2. Bureau of Public Health Nursing 
Health department public 
health nurses visited homes re- 
porting fatal falls in an effort to 
determine causes and other per- 
tinent data regarding the cases. 
Fifty-six health department 
nurses explained home accident 
hazards and passed out literature 
in homes and clinics during the 
campaign. Accident prevention 
materials are distributed rou- 
tinely during the entire year. 
3. Division of Health Education 
Two home safety articles pre- 
pared by the Division of Health 


ATTITUDE SURVEY 


A pretesting of a questionnaire 
for a home safety attitude survey 
was conducted through the elemen- 
tary schools in Veronia and Scap- 
poose, Oregon, according to Janice 
Westaby, Oregon State Board of 
Health. The questionnaire is to be 
used in two counties—one, Joseph- 
ine County which has been conduct- 
ing a home safety demonstration 
program since July, 1951, and the 
other, a comparable county which 
had not had an organized safety 
program—to see if attitudes were 
different from those in the project 
county. It is expected that the re- 
sults of this last survey will give a 
base line for comparison studies of 
this same county after a period of 
concentration on home safety. 


Education based on Cincinnati 6. 


home accident statistics were 
published by 3 metropolitan and 
34 suburban newspapers. 

The Cincinnati campaign was 
explained by Health Commis- 
sioner Carl A. Wilzbach, M.D., 
in a home accident article ap- 
pearing in the Cincinnati Journal 
of Medicine. This journal reaches 
approximately 800 physicians in 
Cincinnati and Hamilton County. 

Home safety exhibits were dis- 
played by the Division of Health 
Education in four locations 
throughout the city: City Hall, 
Twelfth Street Health Center, 
Madisonville Health Center, 
Shoemaker Health Center. Safety 
pamphlets were distributed at 
each location. 


Bureau of Food and Sanitary L. 
Inspection 

Twenty-three restaurant and 2. 
environmental inspectors men- 
tioned the campaign, explained a. 


accident hazards and passed out 
literature in homes, stores, and 
food processing plants. 
Bureau of Medical Services 

Nine full-time health depart- 
ment public health physicians 
passed out literature during home 
medical visits and during clinic 
consultations. 


Bureau of Meat and Dairy Prod- 
ucts Inspection 


Twenty-six meat and dairy in- 
spectors distribute leaflets to op- 
erators of dairy farms, pasteuriz- 
ing plants and slaughter houses. 


Total literature distributed by 
Health Department personnel: 6,950 
home and child safety pamphlets in- 
cluding 1,700 copies of Let’s All 
Talk. 


STATION WLW 


Over radio station WLW during 
the period November 15 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, in conjunction with 
the Cincinnati campaign, home 
safety—a family affair, the Crosley 
Broadcasting Corporation made the 
following contributions: 


WLW-radio, 140 announcements 
on home and child safety 
WLW-TV (television) 140 spots 
on accident prevention 

Taxi posters, two runs, one on 
home safety—a family affair and 
one on Christmas safety 


These are the tangible efforts that 
were made toward the success of 
the campaign. Additional assistance 
was given in delivering and distrib- 
uting literature, preparing stenciled 
material, and serving as contact 
point for other agencies. 








PARENTS ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE SAFETY OF INFANTS 


3 out of every 4 accidental deaths to children under 5 years of age occur in the home. 
PARENTS MUST KNOW 


THE MOST COMMON HAZARDS 


nuts, in a child’s mouth while at play. 


@ Scissors, pins, fans, matches, cigar butts, 


lighted cigarettes, medicine, powders. 


@ Playthings left on stairways and other living 


areas, 


@ Defective electric cords, light sockets, ex- 


posed wires. 
@ Boiling substances on stoves. 


large pillows. 


—Health News, Vol. 11, No. 4, issued by Health Bureau, 
Department of Public Safety, Rochester, New York; 
Albert D. Kaiser, M.D., health officer. 


Objects, such as candy suckers, balls, pea- 


Large quantities of water in the bathtub; 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT THEM 
Avoid running and jump- 
ing with objects in the 
mouth. 

Keep them out of reach. 


Develop habits of neatness 
and orderliness in the child. 


Repair or replace. 


Keep the child away. Use 
the rear burners where 
possible. 

Decrease the amount and 
size. Supervise the child 
very closely. 
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FIRE SAFE HOMES 
in Oregon 


7 9, 1955. In behalf of the fire service for the State of Oregon, 
Robert B. Taylor, state fire marshal, today received a national home 
safety Certificate of Commendation from the National Safety Council in 
recognition of the exceptional public service resulting from the 1955 home 


fire prevention program. 


“In accepting the award, Fire 
Marshal Taylor gave the entire 
credit for the success of Oregon’s 
fire prevention part in the home 
safety program to the local fire de- 
partments and firemen inspectors, 
who so far this year voluntarily con- 
tributed over 30,000 man hours to 
this organized effort to reduce the 
home fire and life loss. 

“Taylor praised the home owners 
of Oregon on their cooperation and 
willingness in admitting the firemen 
inspectors. The popularity of the 
program is attested by the fact that 
only 3.2 percent of the home owners 
refused to admit the firemen. ‘Home 
owners are beginning to look for- 
ward to the inspection visit,’ Taylor 
stated. 

“In addition to the actual inspec- 
tion visit to 25 percent of the dwell- 
ings in the state for the elimination 
of fire hazards, local fire depart- 
ments that could not offer this serv- 
ice to their communities distributed 
more than 50,000 home fire hazard 
inspection forms to elementary 
school children during Fire Preven- 
tion Week. 

““In conjunction and in coopera- 
tion with the international home fire 
prevention program as sponsored by 
the International Association of Fire 
Chiefs, the state fire marshal depart- 
ment will continue to sponsor home 
inspections as an annual project,’ 
Taylor said. Taylor continued, ‘Be- 
cause 83 percent of the deaths and 
property damage by fire in Oregon 
occurs in homes we feel that the 
undertaking is certainly a justifiable 
effort.’ ” : 


Prior to the initiation in 1954 of 
our statewide home fire prevention 
program in conjunction with the 
nationwide campaign sponsored by 
the International Association of Fire 
Chiefs, Chief Edward Grenfell and 
Fire Marshal Dale Gilman, Portland 
Fire Department, were contacted re- 
garding their experience in the home 
fire prevention campaign from the 
paid fire department standpoint. 
Chief Robert Lillis of the Milwau- 
kie Fire Department contributed in- 
formation as to the methods used by 
a part-paid and part-volunteer fire 
department in carrying out a suc- 
cessful campaign. Chief Louis Wes- 
sell proudly furnished information as 
to methods used by the all-volunteer 
Reedsport Fire Department. 

From the ideas, methods and in- 
formation so willingly given by these 
three Oregon fire departments, a 
basic procedure and instruction 
pamphlet was compiled and mimeo- 
graphed. A dwelling inspection form 
was designed and printed by the 
state printing department. 

On April 16, 1954, a letter an- 
nouncing the starting date of June 
1, 1954, for the state program was 
sent to all Oregon fire chiefs, fire 
marshals and fire departments. This 
letter included a self-addressed 
stamped return postcard to better 
enable us to determine the number 
of forms and materials needed by 
the individual departments. 

By May 17, 1954, 58 Oregon fire 
departments and rural fire districts 
had indicated their desire to par- 
ticipate in the program by request- 
ing the necessary materials. Sup- 
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This organization was 
awarded a Certificate of 
Commendation by the 
Home Safety Conference 
in 1955. 


By Eldon Winkley 
Deputy 
Oregon Fire Marshal Department 
Salem, Oregon 


plies were subsequently mailed to 
the participating fire departments. 


Suggested press and news releases, 
radio and television announcements 
were mailed to all newspapers, and 
radio and television stations on May 
17, 1954. This packet also contained 
background information on the Ore- 
gon home fire prevention campaign. 


During the month of May, nu- 
merous promotional talks were given 
to various fire departments, mainly 
on the theme of adopting methods 
and procedures to suit the individual 
fire departments. In all cases the 
enthusiasm shown by the firemen 
inspectors was very high. 

On the suggested “kick-off” date, 
June 1, 1954, 79 fire departments 
were actively inspecting homes in 
their communities or were ready and 
equipped to start at a later date. 
Local problems necessitated the set- 
ting of the starting date later in 
some instances. 

Ten more fire departments joined 
in the home fire prevention program 
as a result of publicity given to 
the campaign in the metropolitan 
newspapers and over the various 
television stations, a campaign prog- 
ress report given at the Oregon 
State Fire Chiefs’ Convention, June 
7, 1954, and items appearing in the 
Pacific Coast Inter-Mountain Asso- 
ciation of Fire Chiefs’ News Letter 
and the International Association of 
Fire Chiefs’ News Letter. The total 
number participating as of June 30 
was 89 fire departments. 


On June 22, 1954, a request went 
out to all Oregon fire chiefs, fire 
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marshals and fire departments as to 
how they were progressing and for 
a complete summary of their fire 
prevention activities up to and in- 
cluding June 30, 1954. 


The figures as returned by the fire 
departments were very interesting. 
For example, the all-volunteer fire 
departments found that the firemen 
inspectors were being refused admit- 
tance by about three percent of the 
householders, whereas the part-paid 
and part-volunteer inspectors were 
experiencing a seven percent re- 
fusal. The full paid departments 
were experiencing refusals compara- 
ble to the volunteer department, but 
were finding more of the house- 
holders not at home. 


It must be realized that many fac- 
tors enter into the differences as 
shown by the following figures as 
submitted by the fire departments 
but the fact remains that over eight 
percent of the population of Ore- 
gon was affected through this pro- 
gram when it was only one month 
in existence. 


The ability of all-volunteer fire 
departments to carry on a success- 
ful home fire prevention program is 
proven in the following comparison : 


Paid and 
Volunteer Paid volunteer 


Not at home. .21.38% 27.47% 32.88% 


Refused 
admittance... 3.14 3.78 7.00 


Inspections 

made ...... 75.48 68.75 60.12 

Another interesting observation 
made during this month of home 
inspecting was that Monday was the 
best day of the week to find the 
householder home and the morning 
was the best time of day to inspect. 
Fridays and the last Wednesday of 
the month were the days that in- 
creased the “not at home” figure. 
One fireman inspector was heard to 
say, “We might as well stay in the 
engine house on the Wednesdays 
that they give double green stamps.” 


Final statistics on the 1954 Ore- 
gon home fire prevention program 
from 80 percent of the participat- 
ing fire departments disclosed that 
approximately 25 percent of all the 
homes in the State of Oregon re- 
ceived a call from a fireman inspec- 


tor and made a fire-safer home as a 
result of this visit. 


One big question that concerned 
everyone in the fire service at the 
start of this first state-wide home 
fire prevention program was: Would 
it meet with the public approval? 
Apprehension in this most important 
phase of the program was found to 
be unnecessary when the yearly re- 
port shows that only 3.37 percent 
of the home owners refused admit- 
tance to the inspectors. This is ex- 
tremely significant inasmuch as this 
was the first attempt by most of the 
fire departments to gain admittance 
to the privacy of the home for fire 
prevention purposes. 


Firemen found that during the 
inspection hours, 25.13 percent of 
their home occupants were not at 
home; 71.5 percent of the occu- 
pants welcomed and cooperated 
with the inspectors in the program. 


The individual hazards found as 
indicated on the final reports from 
the entire state substantiate the find- 
ings in the cities experienced in home 
fire prevention. 


From a careful analysis of the 
available fire department summaries, 
certain significant and interesting 
facts were revealed. 


A few departments reported that 
due to lack of inspector manpower, 
a notice was given to their home 
owners that the homes would be in- 
spected upon a telephone request. 
In no case did this plan work out 
satisfactorily. The few requests that 
were received were from the new, 
modern and comparatively fire safe 
homes, and the dwellings needing 
assistance were not inspected. 


Fire departments initiating their 
home fire prevention program simul- 
taneously with the publicity given 
the campaign by the metropolitan 
newspapers, radio, and television re- 
ceived a much greater welcome and 
cooperation than those departments 
delaying the start until a later date. 
Spring and early summer proved to 
be the most productive and desira- 
able period for the inspections. 


In all instances, the favorable 
publicity given to this program by 
the local newspapers, radio, and 
television greatly contributed to the 





1954 Oregon Home Fire 
Prevention Program 
Percentage Analysis 


Calls made Percentage 
Not at home......... 25.13% 
Refused admittance .. 3.37 
Inspections completed. 71.50 


Hazards found Percentage 
Ashes not in metal 


a 1.73% 
Rubbish not properly 

taken care of....... 8.78 
Oily rags/mops not in 

metal containers ... 1.20 
Flammable liquids not 

properly stored .... 4.22 
Stoves not properly 

eee 2.97 


Stove pipe not 
properly installed... 7.76 
Defective flue or 


SE ME: so ownwwre 5.33 
Combustibles too close 

to stove/furnace ... 7.01 
Fuse box overfused. . .34.06 
Unsafe wiring ....... 8.00 


Extension cord wiring, 
excessive / defective. . 18.61 
Miscellaneous hazards. .33 











success of the home fire inspection. 
The mere announcement of local 
fire department promotion of the 
project resulted in a_ thorough 
cleanup within the community. 


Improved public good will, pres- 
tige and an increased interest in the 
local fire department were also 
noted in the individual summaries 
and comments from the fire chiefs. 


A commendable job in home fire 
prevention was accomplished by one 
organization outside the fire service. 
The Josephine County home safety 
committee under the able leadership 
of Mrs. Ruby Gass of Grants Pass 
carried on a successful home fire 
prevention program in the Illinois 
Valley of Josephine County. 


A summary of the available fig- 


_ures ‘after one month of the 1955 


home fire prevention campaign car- 
ried on by the fire departments of 
(Te page 26) 
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HOUSE OF HAZARDS 

























HE ROCHESTER SAFETY COUNCIL has built a 
3-foot high model “House of Hazards” with 
which 20 fire hazards can be demonstrated. 
The demonstrator can produce actual fires any 
place in the house by operating a switchboard. 
A volunteer group has been trained to give 
the demonstration to local organizations re- 
quesiing it. Also, three trained members of the 





Hamilton Stearns, safety engineer, Aetna Insurance 
Company, shows House of Hazards of Rochester Safety 
Council. 


fire prevention division of the Rochester 
fire bureau have given numerous demon- 
strations and lectures in department stores 
and other places where large numbers of 
people congregate. 

Fires which can be demonstrated by 
this house involve such things as a solder- 
ing iron, ironing board, TV set, trash, 
fireplace rug, paint rag, dust mop, chim- 
ney, etc. 


Closeup of the house before decorcting. 


Switchboard used to set off the demon- 
stration fires. 
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HOME OF SAFETY, 


The Cleveland Press received 
an Award of Merit from the 
Home Safety Conference in 
1955. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


By Jim Chandler 


Homes Editor 


The Cleveland Press 


T= CLEVELAND PRESS sponsored 
the construction of a second an- 
nual Home of Safety in 1955. The 
committee which developed the 
plans for the 1955 Home of Safety 
included: The Cleveland Safety 
Council, National Association of 
Real Estate Editors, National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders, National 
Safety Council, East Ohio Gas Co., 
and the Home Builders Association 
of Greater Cleveland. The actual 
model house was built by the Ticalo 
Mason & Building Co. of Cleveland. 
The Cleveland Safety Council 
sponsored a home safety idea contest 
with $300.00 in bonds and cash 
prizes in conjunction with the build- 
ing of the Home of Safety. The 
Cleveland Press released publicity 
for the open house of the Home of 
Safety for a month and a total of 
50,000 people visited the Home. The 
Press also publicized the Cleveland 
Safety Council home safety contest 
for home safety ideas and home 
safety facts. In addition to the 310,- 
000 circulation of The Cleveland 
Press, the story was read by more 
than 3,000,000 newspaper readers 
in the United States and Canada. 
Safety features included: 


« 


OUTSIDE THE HOUSE 


1. No steep drops in grade; side- 
walk ramps up to the front 
door, eliminating any steps 
where visitors might trip and 
fall. 

2. Sidewalk and driveway have 
rough finish to prevent slipperi- 
ness when wet, and are graded 
to a slight slope, to eliminate 
puddles of water or spots of 
ice. 

3. Entrance ways well illuminated 
at night by exterior floodlights. 

4. No hedge, 


tree or shrub is so 
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placed as to obscure view of the 
street from driveway or to hide 
the approach of a child toward 
the driveway. 

5. Driveway apron at garage (rear 
of home) large enough to pro- 
vide turn-around so owner may 
drive forward when leaving as 
well as when entering, giving 
better view of pedestrians or 
possible obstacles left on the 
driveway. 

6. Adequate ventilation is pro- 
vided for the garage by a win- 
dow in addition to double ga- 
rage door and separate door 
entrance from breezeway. 


ROOF AND CHIMNEY 

7. Roof is of fireproof material. 
Chimneys for wood-burning 
fireplaces and for furnace are of 
masonry and constructed to 
avoid fire hazard. 


BASEMENT 

9. Since most Greater Cleveland 
homes have basements, and 
since safety engineering has 
been greatly lacking at this 
point, the 1955 Home of Safety 
has a basement. It is approached 
by stairs three feet wide with 
10-inch treads and 7¥2 inch 
risers. This conforms with 
F.H.A. specifications and avoids 
uncertainties possible if other 
than standard measurements 
are used. 


10. Hand rails, at a height of 32 


16. 





inches, are provided on both 
sides of the staircase. 

Treads have been treated with 
nonskid material. 


Headroom at all points is at 
least six feet, four inches. 

Light switches are both at top 
and bottom of the stairway. 
Platform at the top of stairs is 
three feet wide, meeting safety 
requirements, and the door 
opens onto the platform, not 
over the stairs. 

Lighting is sufficient to illumi- 
nate the entire basement. 
Locked storage compartment in 
basement for guns, etc. 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 


17. 


20. 


mi. 


22. 


Duo-temp aluminum water 
heater provides nonscald 130- 
degree water to bath, kitchen 
and laundry faucets where per- 
sons come into contact with it; 
180-degree water is supplied by 
separate lines to dishwasher and 
clotheswasher. This prevents 
scalding of anyone, while at the 
same time provides germ-killing 
water temperatures to dish- 
washer and clotheswasher. The 
water heater is equipped with a 
safety valve. 

In addition to shutoff valves at 
water and gas meters, individ- 
ual shutoffs are provided at 
each appliance to permit 
changes, adjustments or repairs 
without danger. 

All gas and water shutoff valves 
clearly tagged. 

Splash-proof attachments to 
faucets prevent startling splash 
if faucet is turned on too far. 
Pressure reducer keeps water 
pressure within home at 40 
pounds at all times, reducing 
danger of faflure of clothes 
washers, dishwashers, water 
tanks, etc. 


KITCHEN 


Both oven and built-in gas 
ranges are of the “matchless” 
type which do not require the 
use of matches to put them into 
use. If, for some reason, such 
as the shutting off of the appli- 
ance control valve, the gas sup- 
ply to the pilot light is cut off, 
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the safety valve shuts to prevent 
accumulation of gas. 

23. Range is located away from 
window, to avoid danger of cur- 
tains catching fire. 

24. Overhead kitchen cabinet doors 
are sliding rather than hinged, 
so heads will not bump against 
open cupboard doors. 





25. Electrical outlets are placed so 
that at no time will extension 
cords need to be strung across 
work areas. 

26. Counter space is available im- 
mediately adjacent to both 
range and the gas refrigerator, 
making it unnecessary to at- 
tempt to carry too many items 
at once either to or from these 
appliances. 

27. Adequate lighting is provided 
over counters, over range and 
over sink—at all work centers. 

28. Knife rack high enough to be 
out of children’s reach. 

29. Lockup for lye, etc., in kitchen. 


LIVING, DINING ROOMS 
30. Oak floors have floor seal, rather 
than varnish or shellac. Floor 
seal does not form a surface 
coating but penetrates the wood 
fibres, sealing them together. It 
is not as shiny as other finishes, 
and may easily be retouched. 
It is immune to ordinary stains 
and spots. (Nonskid treatment 
for oak floors was recommended 
by the National Oak Flooring 

Manufacturers Association. ) 


31. Windows throughout, except 
for the picture window which 
may be washed without the use 
of a ladder, may be washed 
from the inside. Rusco steel 
windows may be removed from 
their tracks, easily washed and 
replaced from indoors. Storm 
sash and screens are contained 
in the units and also are re- 
movable for cleaning. 


52. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


40. 


41. 
42. 
43. 


44. 
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Interior paint throughout is 
lead-free, so children will not 
get lead poisoning from chew- 
ing woodwork. National Safety 
Council figures show lead pois- 
oning cases from this cause each 
year. 

Fireplace hearths extend 20 
inches into the room as a pro- 
tection against sparks when 
adding fuel. 

Fireplace has screens to prevent 
sparks from entering room at 
any other time. 


BATHROOM 
In plumbing access panel, extra 
faucet has 25 feet of plastic 
garden hose connected and 
ready for use at any time as a 
fire hose. This will reach any 
point on the first floor. Nozzle 
has spray adjustment and shut- 
off. A similar fire hose and 
extra faucet is connected with 
the basement laundry tubs 
ready for instant use at any 
time on that floor. (Cleveland 
Fire Department recommends 
either a CQO, extinguisher or 
several boxes of baking soda to 
be kept on hand for electrical 
or grease fires. ) 
Square-bottom tub fixture was 
used, as one means of guarding 
against falls. 
Vertical grab bar (not likely to 
be used as a towel rack) is an 
aid to entering or leaving the 
tub. 
Colorless liquid made by a 
fingernail polish company coats 
tub bottom. May be removed 
with detergent, not soap. 
Bathroom floor tile clay is of 
nonskid finish. 
Locks on bathroom and _ bed- 
room doors may be released 
from either side. This is to pre- 
vent children from locking 
themselves in and finding them- 
selves unable to get out. 


Lockup provided for medicines. 
Razor blade slot provided. 
Bathroom light switch out of 
reach of tub to prevent electro- 
cution. 

Towel bars, soap dish, etc., of 
durable material, firmly in- 
stalled. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


BEDROOMS 
Night-glow switch plates in bed- 
rooms to facilitate finding them 
in the dark. 

Rooms sized so that furniture 
can be arranged to provide 
direct-line access from beds to 
doors and light switches. 
Sliding doors on closets. No 
locks. 

Doors open against wails; do 
not interfere with one another 
at any point. 

Hallways are straight and three 
feet wide. All passageways are 
amply lighted. 

Door clips on swing doors, to 
hold them fully open when de- 
sired. 


ELECTRICAL WORK 

In addition to circuit-breaker 
protection, all wiring and outlet 
distribution was done to assure 
safety and prevent overloads. 
Number of circuits allows for 
all presently-used electrical ap- 
pliances with provision for more 
to come. 

Circuit-breaker “fusebox” is 
used to prevent overloading of 
wiring by use of improperly 
sized fuses or use of pennies to 
replace a blown fuse. 

Safety plug-in plates at base- 
board electric outlets. It is nec- 
essary to twist these a quarter 
turn before plug can enter the 
socket and make connection. 
This prevents children from 
sticking bobby pins or wires into 
outlets. 
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Off-the-Job Safety 


The Los Alamos Field Office, United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, received an 
Award of Merit from the Home Safety 
Conference in 1955. 


- HOME SAFETY program of the 

field office is a continuous part 
of the year-round program of the 
Health and Safety Branch which in- 
cludes the Fire Department, Police 
Department, Public Health and San- 
itation Department, Safety Engi- 
neering Section and Fire Protection 
Engineering Section and is carried 
on with participation and coopera- 
tion of local civic groups including 
P.T.A., Red Cross, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, Lions, Kiwanis, schools, and 
the civil defense organization. 

The scope of the home safety pro- 
gram includes community safety, in- 
cluding playgrounds, community 
swimming facilities, picnic areas, 
house yard hazards, home or neigh- 
borhood recreational activities and 
such other activities which would 
result in home and community ac- 
cidents as differentiated from motor 
vehicle, pedestrian and _ industrial 
accidents. Injuries, industrial, com- 
munity or home which are treated 
by physicians at Los Alamos, regard- 
less of nature or seriousness, are re- 
ported to the Health and Safety 
Branch for accident prevention pur- 
poses. Classification of home and 
community accidents have been di- 
vided into home, recreational, 
school, business establishments, traf- 
fic, and community other. Accident 
reports represent very nearly 100 per 
cent coverage and are reviewed on 
a continuous basis for the detection 
of trends and for emphasis for edu- 
cational efforts. 

Activities for the home and com- 
munity safety programs are deter- 
mined from local accident statistics, 
national accident trends and experi- 
ence as revealed by national safety 
statistics and release information, 
the National Safety Council’s safety 
kit suggestions, insurance company 
recommended activities and com- 


Reprinted from National Safety News, Vol. 72, 
No. 6, Dec., 1955. 
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munity safety experience of safety 
and fire protection engineers. Sea- 
sonal hazards such as kite flying, 
outdoor toys, gardening, hunting, 
and winter sports are given special 
emphasis. 

Community activities for the year 
1954 included: 

1. Participating in Spring 
Clean-Up and Fire Prevention 
Week campaigns, in which Los 
Alamos placed 14th out of 
1,°67 competing cities through- 
out the United States and 
Canada; first in the State of 
New Mexico and second in 
overall competition in their 
population group. 

2. All preconstruction plans for 
new housing and additions to 
existing housing are reviewed 
for elimination of accident 
hazards. 

3. All community construction is 
inspected to assure public pro- 
tection. 

4. Playgrounds are inspected 
quarterly to assure safe main- 
tenance of play equipment. 
Home storage facilities are in- 
spected to eliminate fire 
hazards. 


yw 


6. The no fire works ban was 
enforced. 

7. Wandering dogs were picked 
up and impounded. 

8. Insurance company home 
safety pamphlets were distrib- 
uted at P.T.A. meetings and 
hospital open house. 

9. P.T.A. meetings with the topic 
of home safety were held with 
safety and fire protection per- 
sonnel participating as panel 
experts. 

10. All TV antennas were in- 
spected for conformance with 
established standards. 

11. First aid classes for the home- 


maker were conducted by the 
Fire Department. 


12. National safety publications— 
Public Safety, Safety Educa- 
tion, Safe Worker, Safe Driver, 
National Safety News and Op- 
eration Safety — were distrib- 
uted to the schools and com- 
munity officials. 


13. The service clubs (Kiwanis 
and Lions) presented safety 
programs. 

14. Items on seasonal hazards were 
furnished by local radio and 
newspapers. 

15. All ninth grade students were 
given a four-hour quiz in 
home fire hazards, fire preven- 
tion and fire extinguishment. 


16. Talks and movies were shown 
to all grade school children on 
fire prevention. 


17. Approximately 25 Boy Scouts 
were given a course in fire- 
manship. 


18. Numerous talks and movies on 
fire prevention were shown to 
civic groups. 

19. Classes were held for house- 
wives in “civil defense fire 
fighting for householders.” 


20. Baby-sitter instructions were 
passed out to sitters and 
mothers. 


No fatalities due to home or com- 
munity accidents (including motor 
vehicles) have occurred over the 
past two years. While the number 
of minor accidents were continuing 
to occur without appreciable de- 
crease, very few accidents of serious 
nature are occurring. The general 
expression of public opinion is that 
Los Alamos is a clean and safe town 
in which to live and raise a family. 


New off-the-job report- 
ing form is available. 


N ORDER TO facilitate uniform re- 

porting of off-the-job accident 
experience, the off-the-job commit- 
tee of the Industrial Safety Confer- 
ence has developed the reporting 
form shown above. The committee 
reviewed various summary forms, 
suggested by the National Safety 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY OF OFF-THE-JOB ACCIDENTS 








se ee __. Year - 
Company and Plont____ ee ee ee __Plant Address Sheathing iin aaa 7 rae 
OFF-THE-JOB EXPERIENCE 

ee ek ee Oe eee Frequency Rate ” 





PREPARATION GUIDE: MAIL ONE COPY TO THE OFF-THE-JOB SAFETY COMMITTEE, NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


EXPOSURE HOURS AND FREQUENCY RATE—An everege of 550 hrs. per employee per month (128 DAYS LOST—Totc! calender days lost from werk plus all intervening helideys, vocations end other 
oe oe Ome oe NS eae non-scheduled time during which employees ore uncble to work becouse of injuries te themselves. 
lost Time Injuries X 1,000,000, divided by the Ne. of Employees x 550. "For portico! disabilities de not include scheduled ch wee only le lest. 

on 


MO. OF LOST-Tiate MAsURIES—Incledes injuries other then those on-the-job which result in em- 
ee NE SS eee LOCATION AND CAUSE—Coption over coch column denotes location. individvel items denote couse. 
to employee dependents. **in ‘dependents’ column show accidents te dependents covsing employee ebsence, but de not include 
































PATALITIOS—incivde these which eccur the month and indicate the type of ectivity under in employee experience. 
‘remerks-” Mf Employee dies trem injury previously reported indicate the type ef accident or activity 
end month of occurance. De net incivde dependents. REMARKS— Where other classification is vsed, type of eccident or activity involved shovid be indicated. 
TeasrorTarion cats | Most nome ests | Nos rustic cists | Noor Derenoenrs casts | Yost 
AUTO, TRUCK FIREARM FIREARM mOTOR VEHICLE 
BICYCLE MACHINERY, TOOLS spoeTs HOME 
QUS, STREETCAR FIRE, EXPLOSION FIRE, EXPLOSION Omer 
MOTORCYCLE ELECTRICITY FIGHT, ASSAULT 
RAILBOAD TORIC, MATERIAL ANUMAL, INSECTS 
goats PALL, SUP EXPOSURE, HEAT AND COLD 
PEDESTRIAN UAPROPER LIFTING PALL, SLIP 
OTHER HOT OBJECT, MATERIAL STRUCK BY OBJECT 
STRUCK BY OBJECT OTHER 
SHARP OBJECT 
OTHER 





























CLASSIFY ACCIDENT 
BY FIRST APPLICABLE 
CAUSE ON THE LIST 
























































ee INDIVIDUAL REPORTING. — 
ON-THE-JOB EXPERIENCE No. of Employees_ __Man-Hours Worked_ _Type Industry _ 
Total No. of injuries. ee 
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Council, the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists Association, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., and the Cel- 
anese Corporation of America, be- 
fore arriving at an acceptable 
format. 

To aid in the development of ac- 
cident information on a community 
and geographic location basis, as 
well as on an industry basis, it will 
be desirable to have every location 
of a company submit its monthly 
experience to the National Safety 
Council. The data received will also 
develop a great deal of desired in- 
formation about nonfatal injuries in 
public and home accidents. Periodic 
reports will be made of the informa- 
tion developed, from a compilation 
of all experience reported. 

Copies of the form are available 
for distribution to companies wish- 
ing to furnish us with this informa- 
tion. Sufficient copies of the form 
will be furnished to each company 


location, as requested, for their re- 
porting requirements. 

The off-the-job safety committee 
of the Industrial Conference re- 
quests everybody’s support in en- 
couraging the reporting of off-the- 
job accident information to the 
National Safety Council. 


For information on pro- 
gram planning write 
G. T. O'Neill, off-the- 
job safety committee, 
National Safety Council 
staff representative. 


PLANNING FOR MARCH 
AND APRIL 

Operation Safety themes for these 
months will be “Signs of Life” and 
“Child Pedestrian Safety” respec- 
tively. Home and public safety 
themes for the same months are 
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“Family Courtesy for Safety” and 
“Community Hazard Hunt for Child 
Safety.” 


National Fire Protection 
figures show increase in 
home fires. 


According to National Fire Pro- 
tection Association approximations, 
the percentage of residential occu- 
pancy buildings involved in all 
building fires has been continuously 
increasing. In 1948, 336,000 of 570,- 
000 or 38.9 percent of all building 
fires involved residential occupan- 
cies. In 1953, 480,000 out of 727,- 
000 or 66 percent of all building 
fires involved residential occupan- 
cies. Residential occupancies include 
dwellings, apartments, hotels and 
boarding and rooming houses. The 
experience of dwellings for these 
same years are as follows: In 1948, 

(Te page 19) 
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Only 10,000 copies of the leaflet shown here 
were printed for national distribution as sam- 
ples. The Food and Drug Administration states 
it will gladly grant permission to reprint this 
circular. A copy of the full 3% inch by 8 inch 
leaflet can be obtained from the Division of 
Medicine, Food and Drug Administration, De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washineton 25, D. C. 





Protea: Yous, Family Aint Prdoning 


Keep all drugs, poisons, and other household chemicals out of the 
reach of children and away from food. 





Lock up all dangerous substances. 





Do not store poisonous or inflammable sub- 
stances ‘kerosene, gasoline, rat poisons, 
etc.) in food or beverage containers. 





Read all labels and carefully follow ‘‘cau- 
tion” statements. Even if a chemical is 
not labeled “poison,” incorrect use may be 
dangerous. 





Do not eat or serve foods which smell or look abnormal and remember 
that they may poison household and farm animals. 





Be sure all poisons are clearly marked. This can be done by sealing 
with adhesive tape or using a special marker. 








When you throw away drugs or hazardous 





materials be sure the contents cannot be 
reached by children or pets. 


Warn small children not to eat or drink 
drugs, chemicals, plants, or berries they 
find, without your permission. Insist on 
this. 











Use cleaning fluids with adequate ventila- 
tion only, and avoid breathing vapors. 


Protect your skin and eyes when using 
insect poisons, weed killers, solvents, and 
cleaning agents. Be sure to wash thor- 
oughly after use of such things, and 
promptly remove contaminated clothing. 








DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, Food and Drug Administration, Division of Medicine 


Do not allow food or food utensils to become contaminated when 
using insect sprays, aerosol mists, rat poisons, weed killers, or cleaning 
agents. 





Do not take or give medicine in the dark. 
Be sure you can clearly read the label on 





y/ 


the container YL fy) 
When measuring drugs give it your full AG 
attention. a 


Give infants and young children drugs 


ies 
only as directed by your physician. ¥ 


> & 
pase IE 











Before measuring liquid medicine always 

shake the bottle thoroughly. 

Safeguard tablets which are candied, flavored, or colored, since 
children eat them like candy. 





aH) Do not take medicine from an unlabeled 
le aS bottle—transparent tape over the label will 
(#3 + th | is 


protect it. 
£ Ze es 
\ teed 


ws Date all drug supplies when you buy them. 





Weed out the left-overs regularly from 
your medicine chest—especially any pre- 
scription drug that your physician ordered 
for a particular iliness. 














Use a prescription drug only for the patient for whom the physician 
ordered it. 

Read all directions and caution statements on the drug label each 
time you plan to use it. 


Keep this where you will see it often... 
on the inside of the medicine cabinet 
door . . . on your kitchen or bathroom woll. 


In the event of an accident immediately call a physician: 


(Name) (Telephone) 


or nearest hospital 4 
(Telephone) 
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e A monthly 8 page bulletin, the “Home 
Safety Review” (no issues in July or 
August) 


@ In Janvary, April, and September you 
receive a packet of all the new home 
safety materials published by the 
Council, insurance companies, service 
organizations, and all other sources. 
Includes information on how to ob- 
tain the materials. 


@ In June you receive the booklet, “Ac- 
cident Facts,” an annval statistical 





@ In February you receive the proceed- 
ings of the Home Safety Sessions of 
the fall National Safety Congress. 














@ in December you receive the colorful 
National Safety Calendar. 













HOME SAFETY REVIEW 


A 10-issue magazine devoted exclusively to home safety, 
containing articles of general interest to families on home 
accidents and their prevention. Each issue includes news of 
local home safety activities, advice on educational pro- 
grams, factual data on home accidents and informative 
articles on some phase of home accident prevention. 8 
pages, 6"x9”, illustrated. 


ACCIDENT FACTS 


The complete annual summary of the national accident 
records of all types of accidents. Illustrated, with explan- 
atory tables and charts. 96 pages, 6x9”. 


CURRENT TOPICS IN HOME SAFETY 


A comprehensive report on the proceedings of the Home 
Section of the annual National Safety Congress: the latest 
ideas, methods, devices proposed or in use by safety ex- 
perts to reduce the number and severity of home accidents, 
and talks on home safety. 28 pages, 6”x9”. 


NATIONAL SAFETY CALENDAR 








The hand | calendar with full-color reproductions 
of original paintings by leading artists, depicting whimsical 
applications of th on all ph of safety. On the back 


of each calendar page is a monthly limerick contest with 
cash prizes, and safety suggestions. Large easy-to-read 
numerals. Write for full information. 


HOME SAFETY NEWSLETTER 


A bi-monthly newsletter for Public Health personnel, report- 
ing news of home safety projects and activities throughout 
the country. 4 pages, 82”x11”. Annual subscription free. 


ANALYSIS OF FATAL HOME 
ACCIDENTS 


Based on detailed surveys (987 cases) covering Nassau 
County, New York (1942-46) and the State of Kansas 
(1940, 1943-46). It shows types of accidents, place of 
occurrence, by sexes, age groups and activity of persons 
injured. Mimeographed, 31 pages, 82”x11”. Single copy 
free. 


FACTS ABOUT HOME ACCIDENTS 


Graphic figures on the national toll of home accidents in 
lives, injuries, dollars and spacial survey analyses on falls, 
burns, poisoning, poi gas and mechanical suffocation. 
1 page, 8%2"x11”". Single copy free. 





SHOW THE FACTS ABOUT HOME 
ACCIDENTS 


An outline of the method for getting facts on fatal home 
accidents and their determining the most effective control 

es. Contains an accident fatality report form. 5 
pages, 8'’2"x11”. Single copy free. 





CHILD ACCIDENT FACTS 


Graphic national figures on the total accidental deaths 
annually among children under 15 years of age, according 
to cause. 1 page, 8'2"x11". 


OFF-THE-JOB ACCIDENTS 


Safe Practices pamphlet No. 102, a detailed study of off- 
the-job accidents and their prevention, with recommenda- 
tions based on methods that have been tested and proved, 
such as meetings, literature, posters, contests, etc. 8 pages, 
BY2"x11". 
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HOME SAFETY PROGRAM KIT 

A complete kit of materials for planning, organizing and 
conducting a comprehensive and coordinated program 
against home accidents by community groups and agencies. 
Detailed instructions for effective survey and promotion 
activities: samples of talks, radio and newspaper publicity, 
educational literature, posters and club meeting programs 
are included in the material. 


CHILD SAFETY PROGRAM PACKAGE 
Plans, ideas and materials for a community child safety pro- 
gram against accidents to children at home, in school and 
on the streets. How to organize a community-wide com- 
mittee, publicity, program suggestions, home projects, ex- 
hibits, demonstrations, meetings. 


BABY SITTERS SAFETY PACKET 

A complete kit of materials for organizing a home safety 
program for baby sitters and parents. Detailed instructions 
for forming and conducting a community council and safety 
training classes for sitters. Complete program guides and 
promotion and publicity aids. 


OFF-THE-JOB SAFETY KIT 


A kit designed primarily for use by industries in educating 
their employees and families in off-the-job safety. The kit 
contains leaflets, posters, fact sheets, planning guides and 
program suggestions aimed at the three areas of off-the-job 
safety—home, traffic, and public safety. 


HAZARD DETECTOR 


A handbook of checklists for home management teachers to 
use as lesson outlines, and to determine if they are omitting 
the safety aspects from any of the homemaking conditions 
and practices included in their regular instruction. Each 
checklist is a series of positive safety statements, so the 
booklet is an excellent source of factual information, as 
well as a guide for planning the safety content in each 
division of homemaking instruction. Divided into the follow- 
ing sections: safe home management; safe child care and 
training; safe laundering at home; selection and care of 
clothing; safe meal preparation; safe food preservation. 
40 pages, 8%2"x11”. 


SAFER HOME LIVING 


A complete instructors manual for a special course in safe 
home management. Divided into the following sections: safe 
home management; safe child care and training; safe laun- 
dering at home; selection and care of safe clothing; safe 
meal preparation; and safe food preservation. The sug- 
gested problems and demonstrations can be used as a unit 
of lessons on home safety, as part of home economics train- 
ng or for a home safety clinic. 48 pages, 82”x11", two 
colors, illustrated. 


HOME SAFETY BLUEPRINT FOR 
COMMUNITY ACTION 


A plan for a community safety program that will work with 
the greatest possible effectiveness. It lists the objectives, 
interested groups, projects and themes to reach every home 
in the community, and how to maintain interest. 4 pages, 
8%"x11". Single copy free. 


PLAY SAFE 


An article on safe toys and play equipment for children; 
how to select them, inspection of broken toys, and storage. 
3 pages, 8'2"x11”, mimeographed. Single copy free. 


PUBLIC SAFETY MEMO No. 72 


A standard repérting and tabulating system for accidental 
deaths, and how to classify and record them. Sample forms 
are included. 17 pages, 8%2”x11”. Single copy free. Send 
stamped addressed envelope. 









OFF-THE-108 
Safety Kit 
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SAFE AT HOME 


A handy informative booklet of home safety sug- 
gestions. It discusses and illustrates safety precau- 
tions with room-by-room recommendations for pre- 
venting home accidents and includes safe arrange- 
ments. 16 pages, 4”x7'2", 2 colors, illustrated. 
(Can be imprinted.) 


WHEN YOU BUILD OR REMODEL 


A booklet that shows how to eliminate hazardous 
conditions through the design and construction of 
safer homes. It covers grounding electrical appli- 
ances, temperature and pressure controls, placement 
of gas meters, safe stairway design, good building 
practices and other points of interest to home owners. 
16 pages, 2 colors, 4”x7”. (Can be imprinted.) 


ARE YOU SAFETY CONSCIOUS? 
A comprehensive list of home accident causes, in 
question and answer form, for a quick analysis of 
conditions and practices for safer homes. Designed 
for distribution to homes. 3 fold, 6”x10”. 


FOLLOW THE LEADER 


A booklet teaching the cardinal points of job safety, 
showing the worker how these same points can pro- 
tect him while off the job. 8 pages, 314"x8”. 















FIRST AID REMINDERS 


A set of eight 4-page leaflets designed for quick 
reference in emergencies and for effective first aid 
instruction. Titles are: What To Do For A Wound— 
For Shock; What To Do For Bleeding; What To Do 
For A Broken Bone; What To Do For Heat Cramps, 
Heat Exhaustion, Sunstroke and Fainting; What To 
Do For Poisoning; Artificial Respiration; What To 
Do For Bruises, Sprains and Strains—How To Move 
An Injured Person; What To Do For Burns and Scalds. 
Size 3%2"x6%", in attractive colors. Illustrated. 


HIDDEN DRAMA 


A picture story of a home accident, showing how an 
emotional upset can cause carelessness and injury. 
Reproductions of newspaper clippings of various 
accident accounts analyze accident types for a study 
of hidden factors. 4 pages, 6”x9”. 


GETTING ON—SAFELY 


A letter from Grandma about safety habits for 
older men and women. 4 pages, 6”x9”, with illus- 
trative photographs. (Can be imprinted.) 


HOLD EVERYTHING 


A colorful booklet dealing with accidents in the home, 
on the street, at play, and on vacations. Includes an 
interesting self-test for checking home hazards. 16 
pages, 2 colors, 4”x7”. 


YouR 
| 10,000-MILE 
LIVING ROOM 





YOUR 10,000-MILE LIVING 
ROOM 

This booklet points out that the average family 
travels about 10,000 miles each year in the family 
car. It shows how good manners on the road, like 
good manners and safe practices at home will keep 
family and friends safe, make life more pleasant. 
12 pages, 3”x6”. 


PLAN A SAFE CONVENIENT 
KITCHEN 

A leaflet of proven ideas for the arrangement of 
space and equipment to achieve maximum ease and 
safety in food preparation. It divides the kitchen 
into three main working centers, shows arrangements 
of each, and convenient storing of equipment and 
supplies. 4 pages, 5'2”x8”, illustrated. 


TO A MAN’S HEART 


Drawings of safe and unsafe kitchen practices, with 
descriptive rhymes having a missing last line to be 
filled in, and suggested study projects. 4 pages, 
6"x9”, illustrated. 


SAFETY "ROUND THE CLOCK 

A booklet of handy hints for keeping daily house- 
hold duties free from accidents—hour-by-hour, job- 
by-job. 8 pages, 2 colors, 32"x8". 
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YOUR OWN ROOM 

A project for self-teaching high school economics 
students to recognize and eliminate unsafe condi- 
tions or practices in their own rooms. A handy check- 
list quickly shows whether their rooms meet safety 
standards. 4 pages, 6”x9”. 


DIARY, DEAR 


Excerpts from a high school student's diary about 
family cooperation toward better home manage- 
ment, to eliminate home accident hazards. 4 pages, 


6x9". 
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TRULY YOURS 


A folder of verses, pictures and descriptions that 
tell how to prevent toddlers from getting hurt around 
the house; and a message to parents of pre-school 
children. 6 page—3 fold, 3%2”x8%2". (Can be 
imprinted.) 


CONGRATULATIONS 

A folder that treats the methods for the safest 
handling and care of infants, and the hazards that 
may bring them to harm. 6 page—3 fold, 3%” 
x8%”. (Can be imprinted.) 


DO’S AND DON’TS OF LADDER 
SAFETY FOR HOME AND FARM 
A fully illustrated booklet, showing the right and 
wrong ways if using ladders—how to carry, to 
place, and how to work on them. 8 pages, 3'2"x9”, 
one color. 


DESIGN TOMORROW'S 

CLOTHES TODAY 

Sketches of safe and unsafe styles in women’s 
clothes, shoes and hair-do for various household 
tasks—considering comfort, attractiveness and con- 
venience as well as safety. Suggested projects for 
study and demonstration to teach these are listed. 
4 pages, 6"x9”. 


WHEN YOU PREPARE A 
PROGRAM SUMMARY FOR THE 
HOME SAFETY INVENTORY, 
YOU ... EXCHANGE 
INFORMATION 


Tell others what you are doing and find 
out what they are doing. 


REPORT TO YOURSELF 


The Home Safety Program Summary form 
can be one of your tools for evaluating 
the performance of your own organization. 


DO A BETTER JOB 


It is encouraging to know what others are 
doing. It benefits all to work together. 
Your ¢ontribution promotes a more effec- 
tive community, state, and national pro- 
gram—and that helps to save lives! 


WHAT OUR BABY SITTER 
SHOULD KNOW 


A form for parents to fill in, that should be included 
in regular baby sitter instructions, giving informa- 
tion that may be needed during their absence. 
What to do in emergencies, who to call and other 
necessary information. 1 page, 8%2"x11, mimeo- 
graphed. Single copy free for iocal reproduction 
and distribution. 


YOU'RE IN CHARGE 


Instructions for baby sitters, on the safe care of 
children, with reminders for the parents and a check- 
list to see if the sitter is really in charge. 4 pages, 
6"x9", illustrated. 


GO FLY A KITE! 


A 4 page leaflet that lists do’s and dont’s that any 
school child can understand about the hazards of 
flying kites near power lines, of climbing trees and 
line poles, and of using metallic kite string. 4”°x5”" 
2 colors. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE 

Things in an empty house speak out about the 
accidents with sad consequences, that the Brown 
family had because of their little unsafe habits and 
failure to remove or correct them. Included is a 
common-sense quiz for homemakers on home man- 
agement. 4 pages, 6”x9”, illustrated. 


The National Home Safety Inventory is a 
summarization of Home Safety Programs 
from local, state and national organiza- 
tions, both official and non-official, bus- 
inesses and companies and from industry 
on off-the-job safety. The purpose of these 
summaries is to record, analyze and dis- 
tribute useful information on home safety 
programs throughout the country —in effect 
a national clearing house. 

Single copies of the National Home Safety 
Inventory will be sent free of charge to all 
those who contribute Program Summaries. 





A DAY IN THE HOME, 


A 15 minute playlet about one family's experience 
during a typical day at home, showing how hurry, 
fatigue, disorder, thoughtlessness, procrastination, 
etc., make people do things that lead to accidents. 
Single copy free. 


“GOING, GOING, GONE” 


A ten minute playlet that dramatizes a home acci- 
dent due to the improper storage of equipment, 
and thoughtlessness or indifference toward safety 
precautions. Single copy free. 
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SOUND SLIDEFILMS 


WHAT’S YOUR SAFETY I. Q.? 


A slidefilm dealing with safety in the home, in traffic 
and recreation, with audience participation in solving 
quizzes, the quiz pictures showing “what's wrong 
with this picture." 35mm sound. Also available in 
16mm sound motion. Running time, 15 minutes. 


it’s YOUR HOME—PLAN IT 
SAFELY 

A slidefilm showing how the winners of a safest home 
award built an attractive, comfortable house that 
was safe, free from common hazards. Discusses 
stairs, kitchens, closets, plumbing, heating and elec- 
tricity. Instruction Manual included. 35mm sound. 
Running time 20 minutes. 


FOR YOU AND YOURS 

A slidefilm describing the fast growing nationwide 
accident prevention movement and the responsibil- 
ities of national and local organizations in it. Fea- 
tures Edward G. Robinson, the Dinning Sisters, nar- 
rated by Vincent Pelletier. 35mm sound. Running 
time 20 minutes. 


SLIDEFILMS 


ARE YOU SAFE AT HOME? 

One of the Coronet Safety Education Series, cover- 
ing safety in the home, suitable for junior and senior 
high schools. 35mm, silent. Purchase only. 


HOME SAFETY 

Slidefilm shows common home hazards and bad 
practices in various rooms, and how to correct them. 
35mm, silent, with guide. Purchase only. 


IN CASE OF FIRE 

A slidefilm that shows what to do in case of fire: 
and how to safeguard your home against fire. 
35mm, silent, with guide. Purchase only. 


MOTION PICTURES 


HOME SAFE HOME 


A motion picture about a busy day with a typical 
family, showing the many little things that cause 
accidents around the house. Presents in a homey, 
informal way, common-sense ways to eliminate those 
hazards. 16mm, sound. Running time 12 minutes. 


YOU'RE IN CHARGE 


An important guide to safe practices for baby sitters 
gnd those who employ them. It shows the precautions 
that a careful sitter will take—and covers the ex- 
planations and information that conscientious parents 
should give. A checklist of safety rules for baby 
sitting presented with dramatic emphasis. 16mm 
sound motion, color or black and white. Running time 
12% minutes. 


THEATRE TRAILERS 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT 


Emphasizes being careful about the little things that 
causes falls about the house—common slipping and 
tripping hazards. 35mm or 16mm, sound. 1 minute, 


MODEL FOR SAFETY 


Illustrates model kitchens, stressing the fact that more 
accidents happen there than in any other room, and 
what housewives can do to make their children safe. 
35mm or 16mm, sound. 1 minute. 


NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF 
SAFETY FILMS 


A comprehensive listing of over 1000 motion pic- 
tures and slidefilms, both sound and silent, for safety 
education within business and industry, on the farm, 
in homes, and on the streets and highways. Sources 
and basis of availability shown for each film. 68 
pages, 8”x11”. 


POSTERS 


Posters, with their color and impact reach large 
audiences repeatedly at low cost, molding safe atti- 
tudes and habits, applying showmanship to safety 
selling. Posters are available in three sizes. “A” 
8Y2"x11"—"B” 17”x23” and “C” 25x38". See 
the complete Poster Directory (price 50c) for 744 
illustrations, or write to the Home Division for further 
information on special home safety posters. 


SAFETYGRAPHS 


OFF-THE-JOB SAFETY 

Safetygraph No. 20 

An illustrated safety talk designed to help stop the 
off-the-job accident toll at home, in recreation and 
in traffic, and to make workers think, and play it 
safe off the job. 12 pages, 18x24”, spiral bound, 
with easel. 


TWO METHODS OF ARTIFICIAL 
RESPIRATION 


Safetygraph No. 23 

Large line drawings and clear-cut instructions sim- 
plify the job of teaching the Arm-Lift and Hip-Lift 
methods of artificial respiration. Safetygraph No. 23 
is the only available visual training aid covering 
these methods, which are now officially accepted by 
virtually every national organization concerned with 
artificial respiration. 


FIRST AID TREATMENT FOR 
BURNS 


Safetygraph No. 27 

Discusses what to do for burns, frost-bite, radiation 
and electric burns, as well as chemical burns of the 
eye and skin. 
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Safety Instruction Cards 3°x5" vertical cards 
| listing acceptable of performing specific 
tasks, and other information on safe practices. 
Wustrated. 

Asphyxiation, Gas—115 
Basements, Home—477 
Bathroom Hazards—407 
Bicycles—241 

Blasting Caps—433 

Carbon Monoxide—357 

Child Hazards—338, 359 
Cleaning, Windows—92, 110 
Conditions (Home) Checklist —582 


Electricity, Static—456 

Falls—161, 185, 330, 631, 801, 807 
Fire, Clothing—23 

Fire Extinguisher Facts—469 

Fires, Home—349, 399 

Fires, Seven Steps to Safety—H108 
First Aid—416—and various by specific injury 
Furnaces, Gas and Oil—166 
Fuses—274 

Gas Leaks—180 

Glass, Broken—681, H104 
Glassware—H115 

| Home Hazards—129 
Hurrying—H117 

Icicles—121 

Knives, Kitchen—144 

ladders—51, 324 

Lamps, Portable—370 

Lifting —55 

Lightning —397 

Matches—182 

Outdoor Hazards—40, 107, 321 
Painting, Brush—393 

Pens, Pencils, Pins—272, 810 
Personal Safety Checklist—181 
Practices Checklist, Home—581 
Safety Program, My—460 

Saw, Hand, How to Use—255 
Scissors—804 

Screwdrivers—257 

Smoking—802 

Stairways—146 

Swimming—329 

Ten Commandments—366 

Tools, Garden—314 

Tree Cutting—205, 218 

Vacation Safety—221, 320, 337, 404, 451 


DATA SHEETS 


Each is a concise, authoritative discussion on one 
specific safety subject. Size 842"x11", one to four 
_ poges. 
' Carbon Tetrachloride—331 
Use of DDT insecticides—303 
Fire Retardant Treatment for Fabrics—D-220 
Fire Retardant Treatment for Wood—372 
_ Heat Cramps (and use of salt}—247 
| Poison Ivy, Poison Oak and Poison Sumac—304 
 Weod Sanders—338 
Black Widow Spiders—258 














SAFETY EDUCATION DATA 
SHEETS 


Articles designed to give teachers practical informa- 
tion on common accident hazards. Each data sheet 
gives all the information needed for teaching safety 
on the particular subject. Each includes available 
accident statistics, contributing circumstances, basic 
precautions and research references. 2 to 6 pages, 
7”x10", illustrated. 


No. 2. Matches 

3. Firearms 

4. Toys, Play Equipment 

5. Falls 

6. Cutting Implements 

7. Lifting, Carrying, Lowering 

9. Electric Equipment 

12. Flammable Liquids 

14. Chemicals 

15. Hand Tools 

16. Non-Electrical Household Equipment 
17. Sidewalk Vehicles 

20. Cooking, Illuminating Gas 

21. Solid and Liquid Poisons 

25. Fireworks and Blasting Caps 

26. Domestic Animals 

27. Swimming 

29. Play Areas 

34. Safe Conduct in Electrical Storms 
39. Bad Weather 

41. Home Workshops 

49. Bathroom Hazards 

61. Floors In The Home 

62. Hazards of Old Iceboxes and Refrigerators 


(See: Service Guide 2.3 for other titles of other 
Data Sheets related to Home Safety.) 


PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES IN HOME 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


The summary of a forum on the resources that the 
public health departments have that they can devote 
to home safety. 1 page, 8'2"x11”. Single copy free. 


AGE, ACCIDENTS AND THE 
PHYSICIAN 


A reprint of an article on the responsibilities of the 
physician in relation to accidents among the aged and 
aging. 2 pages, 82"x11”. Single copy free. 


ACCIDENTS—A PROBLEM OF 
THE AGED 


Reprint of an article from the Home Safety Review, 
giving facts and figures on accidents among the aged. 
2 pages, 82"x11". Single copy free. 


COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY 
CONDUCTS SURVEY 


A survey report of home accidents in the greater 
Lansing, Michigan, area during the year 1953. 3 
pages, mimeographed, 8'/2"x11”. Single copy free. 


ACCIDENTS—THE FIFTH CAUSE 
OF DEATH 


Areprint of a talk on accidents in the home, their causes 
and how they could have been prevented. 7 pages, 
mimeographed, 8/2"x11”. 


THE PREVENTION OF DROWNING 


Reprint of an article on methods of preventing drowning 
with the emphasis on educational protection and its 
translation into practical programs. 6 pages, 8'/2"x11”". 
Single copy free. 


Electrotypes of the Green Cross emblem suitable for 
use on letterheads, in booklets and in promotion. 
The emblem may not be used directly or by impli- 
cation to endorse or approve a commercial product. 
Members may use the words “Member National 
Safety Council” in conjunction with this copyrighted 
emblem. Mats and proofs of the emblem are also 
available in 42", 1", and 2” sizes free. 


GREEN CROSS FLAG 

A 4'x6’ flag with the Green Cross emblem on a 
white field. Use for contests or general inspirational 
effect. Flame-proofed on request, 30c extra. 


Satin finish, silver-plated lapel! pin featuring the 
Green Cross for Safety emblem in contrasting green 
enamel. Popular screw-post design. 


SAFETY CONTEST TROPHY 


An attractive award plaque to reward the bes! 
safety record in inter-school, home, farm or local 
organization safety contests. Its 6"x7 2” solid bronze 
casting is mounted in an 8x10" walnut board. 
There is ample space for engraving inscription. 


HOW TO MAKE THE SAFETY 
SPEECH 


A handy booklet presenting the fundamentals of 
speech making. Designed to show how to put safety 
talks across to large and small groups. 64 pages, 
5”"x8%". 


Four excellent lectures on effective speech making 
with particular emphasis on safety salesmanship, by 
the late Dr. Irving J. Lee, Chairman Department of 
Public Speaking, Northwestern University, 24 pages, 
5%a"x8%". 


1000 SAFETY BELL RINGERS 


1000 safety slogans useful for speeches, news- 
letters, bulletins, special campaign promotion, pub- 
licity fillers and spot announcements. A time-saver 
when looking for the right punch-line. 32 pages, 
6"x9". 


Special expertly prepared releases, mats, etc., for 
education and promotion by newspapers, radio, 
television, etc.; interviews and talks, scripts, articles, 
spot announcements, dramatic sketches, cartoons with 
captions, recorded transcriptions. Regular and special 
event services (mostly free) by NSC Public Informa- 
tion Dept., sent direct to news outlets or to anyone 
requesting such material for special pr ti 
Write for complete index. 











021.55 
599.21 
529.44 
529.43 
529.42 
599.31 
022.24 
123.04 
499.41 
499.41 
699.61 
529.23 
195.01 
195.04 
194.26 
599.71 
199.24 
033.01 


031.01 
499.41 
421.41 
499.41 
194.21 
529.25 


529.22 
511.01 
511.03 


029.02 
029.01 
122.04 
529.30 
029.04 
599.42 
599.61 
421.42 
283.00 
429.04 
174.01 
191.04 
044.01 








425 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 


1 to 10 to 100 to 1,000 to 
9 99 999 4,999 Page 

Accident Facts, each............... S$ F753 653 33533 50 2 
Are You Safety Conscious?, each..... 05 .02 015 Ol 4 
Baby Sitter Safety Packet, each..... 1.10 1.00 -90 80 3 
Child Accident Facts, each.......... .02 012 .009 006 2 
Child Safety Program Package, each. 1.10 1.00 90 80 3 
Congratulations, each......... 02 017 012 009 5 
Current Topics in Home Safety, each. 35 .29 .23 23 62 
Data Sheets, any selection, each..... ar we .08 07 7 
Design Tomorrow's Clothes Today, each 06 029 .02 017 5 
OO OUR. ocr ic ces eeiccess .06 .029 .02 017 5 
Do's & Don'ts of Ladder Safety, each. 06 029 O17 O17 5 
Facts About Home Accidents, each... .02 .012 .009 .006 2 
First Aid Reminders, set, each....... .33 .24 16 on. 

Any selection, each.............. .07 .05 035 .026 4 
Follow the Leader, each.......... 10 .06 .045 035 4 
Getting On—Safely, each.......... .06 .023 015 013 4 
Go Fly A Kite, each........... nse 10 .03 .02 012 5 
Green Cross Electros, each 

Ya + ehhaacaies : 75 69 69 69 7 

. 2 ree Ce ere 1.38 1.20 1.20 1.20 7 

Rr i Ne bea ly aia Sica xk 2.00 1.90 1.90 1.90 7 
Green Cross Flag, each ee 9.75 9.25 8.75 875 7 
Haunted House, The,each.......... .06 2029 .02 017 5 
Hazard Detector, each............. 69 -63 58 52 3 
Hidden Drama, each.............. .06 .029 .02 017 4 
Hold Everything, each......... ; our Bb .08 06 4 
Home Safety Blueprint for 

Community Action, each.......... _ .05 035 03 3 
Home Safety Program Kit, each. 1.10 1.00 90 80 3 
Home Safety Review, subscriptions, each 1.15 -80 .69 se 2 

Single issues, each............ 3 .09 .077 .065 2 

Six 1-year subscriptions, or 1 6- -year 

subscription $5.75. Add $.25 for 

Foreign except Canada and P.A. 

Union. 
How To Make The Safety Speech, each .69 .63 .58 58 7 
National Directory of Safety Films,each 75 .65 35 50 6 
Off-The-Job Accidents, each...... ; 45 .40 aS ae 2 
Off-The-Job Safety Kit, each........ 1.00 _ _ — 3 
1000 Safety Bell Ringers, each... 35 .29 .23 23 7 
Plan A Safe Convenient Kitchen, each. .06 .029 .023 017 4 
Safe At Home, each cee ar .09 .07 05 4 
Safer Home Living,-each..... bing 69 63 58 aa 3 
Safety Contest Trophy, each... . . 25.00 23.00 22.00 22.00 7 
Safety Education Data Sheets, each. . .08 .05 .04 03 7 
Safetygraphs, complete, each... 11.55 10.90 10.55 10.30 6 
Safety Instruction Cards, each sia .05 025 B19 L177 
Safety Lapel Pins, each... weiied 47 35 32 ai 7 


1 to 10 to 100 to 1,000 to 
9 99 999 4,999 Page 
599.62 Safety ‘Round The Clock, each...... 10 .06 045 .035 4 
029.03 Speaking Straight, Thinking Straight, 
DS ala co Nino aewrnw male eee .29 .23 .23 ae 7 
499.41 To A Man’s Heart, each............ 06 .029 .02 017 4 
599.32 Teuly Yours, OGdh. .... 1. ccc scence .02 017 = .012 .009 5 
599.51 When You Build or Remodel, each... or AZ 10 09 4 
499.41 Your Own Room, each............. .06 .029 .02 017 5 
599.92 Your 10,000-Mile — Room, each. . 10 .04 .03 .025 4 
499.41 You're In Charge, each. Fie i .06 .029 .02 017 5 
FILMS AND TRAILERS 
Single 2to9 10 or more 
Copy Copies Copies Rental Page 
35mm Sound Slide Films 
579.02 It’s Your Home—Plan It _ 
Safely, each......... $10.00 $ 9.50 $ 9.00 Free Loan 6 
079.01 For You and Yours, each 8.00 7.50 6.90 Free Loan ‘ 
171.35 What's Your Safety 1.Q.?, 
Ee ae 20.50 19.50 18.40 $5.00 r 
35mm Silent Slide Films 
479.11 Are You Safe At Home?, 
SR iene cake aid aah aia 3.00 _ — Purchase Only 6 
479.04 Home Safety, each...... 3.00 —_ — Purchase Only 6 
479.05 In Case of Fire, each..... 3.00 —_ — Purchase Only 6 
16mm Motion Pictures 
579.01 Home Safe Home, each.. 30.00 29.00 28.00 $5.00 é 
171.36 What's Your Safety 1.Q.?, 
RE eee ree 53.00 50.00 47.00 5.00 6 
479.22 You're In Charge, 
Black and White, each. 40.00 _ _ 5.00 é 
479.32 Color, each........ 80.00 _ _ 10.00 6 
Theatre Trailers 
579.91 Little Things Count, 35 or 
16mm 
Model for Safety, 35 or 
ss 16mm 
35mm*, each....... 6.30 —_— — — é 
1é6mm*, each....... 3.45 _ —_ — 6 


Rental rates shown are per week or fraction thereof. User pays return charges. User pay 
shipping charges both ways on Free Loan films. Rental and Loan service available only 


within the continental limits of the United States. 
*With Standard Tailpi If special tailpi are desired, write for details. 





CONDITIONS & TERMS 


Prices shown in this catalog are effective October 15, 1955, payable U. S. 
Funds. They are subject to change without notice. 


All prices shown are based on a single order for delivery in one shipment to 
one destination (one shipment per month on annual subscriptions). Quantities 
are not cumulative over a period of time, or for a number of locations, to 
obtain quantity prices. 


On a single order requesting shipment to more than one location, the price 
per copy shall be the listed price in the group bracket in which each shipment 
falls. (Example: Order requesting shipment of 10 copies to each of 19 loca- 
tions. The total cost of the order will be—19 (locations) x 10 (copies) x price 
per copy in each group (10 to 99). 





All prices unless otherwise shown are pre-paid destination within the United 
States and Canada and Pan American Union. Customs charges will not be 
paid by the Council. An additional charge equal to 4% of the order will be 
made on shipment to foreign countries. 


Terms of payment on all invoices are 30 days net, except quantity calendar 
purchases. Annual subscription payable in advance. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


Remittance should accompany all orders totalling one dollar or less to con- 
serve labor and speed up handling of the order. 


Single copies of monthly publications—12 issues annually—can be purchased 
at 1/10 the annual subscription rate. 


Special sorting or packaging, trimming to special sizes or other special 
handling of publications will, wherever possible, be performed as requested. 
Service charges will be made for the cost of such work. 


In general, imprinting is limited to three lines. It is understood that a quantity 
within 4% above or below the quantity requested will constitute an accept- 
able delivery on any order requiring imprinting. 


Imprinting can be done on all Council publications (outside front and back 
covers only) provided there is sufficient space and a light background color. 


Leaflets and other publications imprinted after publication, where space 
permits, Ist 1,000 or fraction, $7.00; per additional 1,000 or fraction, $3.00. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
APPLYING TO 
SOLVENT VAPORS 


1. All solvents have toxic proper- 
ties; some are more toxic than 
others. 


Comparison of Safe Exposures 
Carbon disulfide 


Maximum Allowable Concentra- 
tion (MAC) for prolonged expo- 
sure: 20 parts per million parts of 
air. 

Highly toxic—strongly narcotic 

Acute Poisoning 

Exposure to 4,800 p.p.m.—fatal 

in % hour 

Exposure to 1,150 p.p.m.—serious 

after % hour © 

Chronic Poisoning 

A common occurrence from re- 

peated exposure to lower concen- 

trations. Effects are cumulative 
and serious. 


Acetone 


Maximum Allowable Concentra- 
tion (MAC) for prolonged expo- 
sure: 1,000 parts per million parts 
of air. 

Weakly narcotic—weakly toxic 

Acute Poisoning 

Exposure to 20,000 p.p.m.—fatal 

on brief exposure 

Exposure to 2,000 p.p.m.—mild 

intoxication, nausea, headache, ir- 

ritation of mucous membranes 
after 8 hours 

Chronic Poisoning 


No evidence of cumulative effects 
from repeated exposures to lower 
concentrations. 


2. All solvents can cause derma- 


Reprinted, by permission, from a leaflet, Haz- 
ards of Solvents at Home—on the Job, published 
by the Council on Industrial Health, American 
Medical Association. 


HAZARDS OF SOLVENTS 
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AT HOME — ON THE JOB 


EXPOSURE TO SOLVENTS IN HOUSEKEEPING, HOME MAINTENANCE HOBBY 
ACTIVITIES, OR IN THE JOB MAY BE THE OBSCURE CAUSE OF 
VAGUE SYMPTOMS OR SERIOUS DISABILITY 


titis by their action in removing nor- 
mal skin oils, or by sensitization. 

3. All solvent vapors are heavier 
than air. Vapor concentration will 
be greater closer to floor. Use out 
of doors, if possible. If used inside, 
open windows and doors and let 
vapors flow out. Select a breezy 
day. Always ventilate DOWN and 
AWAY from the breathing zone. 
Use exhaust hoods whenever 
possible. 

4. All solvents, in very high con- 
centrations, have a rapid narcotic, 
anaesthetic action. Fatal results are 
common. Recovery may or may not 
be followed by systemic poisoning. 

5. (a) Many solvents can cause 
cumulative systemic damage by re- 
peated exposure to low, but unsafe, 
concentrations. 

Systemic effects vary: 

Benzene (Benzol) — Principal 
effects are on the blood and 
blood forming organs. 


Carbon tetrachloride—Principal 
effects are on the liver and 
kidneys. 
Trichlorethylene — Principal ef- 
fects are on the nervous system. 

(b) There are great variations in 
individual susceptibility. 

6. Nearly all solvents will BURN 
& EXPLODE (except a few, such 
as carbon tetrachloride and trichlor- 
ethylene) . 

Watch pilot lights, sparking mo- 
tors, cigarettes. Be careful of car- 
bon tet vapors when used on fires in 
small, unventilated places. 


7. Volatile solvents evaporate 
readily. A small amount of liquid 
makes a large amount of vapor or 
gas. For example, 15.2 fluid ounces 
(about a pint) of carbon tetrachlo- 
ride evaporates to form 4 cubic feet 
of pure carbon tetrachloride vapor, 






producing a concentration of 4,000 
parts per million dispersed in a room 
10’x10’x10’ = 1,000 cubic feet. This 
is 160 times the safe concentration 
for prolonged exposure. 

8. The liquid volumes shown in 
connection with Maximum Allow- 
able Concentrations will produce the 
indicated vapor concentrations when 
volatilized and thoroughly dispersed 
in a closed room of 1,000 cubic feet 
(10’x10’x10’). 

9. Maximum Allowable Concen- 
trations (MAC) or Threshold Lim- 
its are the recognized safe concentra- 
tions for prolonged and repeated 
exposure. A complete printed list of 
those which have been established 
is available on request. 

LABELING LAWS WILL HELP 
PREVENT SOLVENT POISON- 
INGS. 


SOLVENTS HAVE BECOME 
AN INDISPENSABLE PART OF 
OUR LIFE. USED PROPERLY, 
THEY ARE A BOON; USED IM- 
PROPERLY, THEY ENDANGER 
SAFETY, HEALTH, AND LIFE 
ITSELF. 


EXAMPLE 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 
Widely used in the home and in 
industry, and commonly regarded as 
a safe solvent. 


SYNONYMS 
Carbon Tet 
Tetrachlormethane 
Perchlormethane 
Many trade names 
PROPERTIES 
Chemical formula CC1. 


Colorless liquid with a sweet aro- 

matic odor like chloroform 

Vapor pressure — high — evapo- 

rates rapidly at ordinary tempera- 
. tures 

Vapor density—5.32 (air = 1.) 


Nonflammable—nonexplosive 


Breaks down at high temperatures 
or in presence of flame to form 
hydrochloric acid and phosgene— 
an extremely poisonous gas 


USES 
Metal cleaning and degreasing 


Dry cleaning 
Solvents for oils, greases, waxes, 


paints, rubber, etc. 


Fire extinguishing agent. 
Chemical processing, etc., etc. 
OTHER USES (with occasional fatal 

results ) 
“Dry” shampoo 
Anthelmintic for hookworm 
Removing adhesive tape 
Anaesthetic 


EFFECTS OF CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 


SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS 


INHALATION 


ACUTE POISONING 


Immediate or Delayed 
Headache, dizziness 
Visual disturbances 
Nausea, backache 
Confusion, stupor 
Respiratory failure 
Narcosis 
Muscle cramps 
Severe abdominal pain 
Myocarditis 
Ventricular fibrillation 


Other Sequelae 


Suppression of urine 

Uremia, jaundice 

Hepatitis, nephrosis 
Pulmonary and cerebral edema 


CHRONIC POISONING 


Irritation of eyes and respiratory tract 


Mild narcosis 

Headache, dizziness 

Restricted visual fields 

Backache, nausea 

Gastric disturbances 

Bleeding from mucous membranes 
Nephritis and hepatitis 


SAFE EXPOSURE 


For continuous 8 hour daily expo- 
sures, the recognized safe maximum 
allowable concentration is 25 parts 


CCl. per million parts of air. 


SKIN CONTACT 
Systemic poisoning 
Dermatitis 
(a) Defatting action on the skin 
(b) Sensitization 


INGESTION 


Accidental ingestion of more than a 
teaspoonful (4 cc.) may be fatal. 
Liver necrosis is usual pathologic 


effect. 


TREATMENT 


Prompt removal from exposure 
Artificial respiration 

Restrict fluid intake 

Digitalis for cardiac failure 
High carbohydrate diet 


Contra-indicated 
Adrenalin 
Alcohol 


Watch for delayed effects 6 hours 
to several days later 


Removal from exposure important 
Tissues being damaged faster than 
they can be repaired 


The odor perception threshold 
for carbon tetrachloride is about 
80 p.p.m. 

“Tf you can smell it, it’s unsafe.” 


Protective clothing 

Protective creams before exposure 
Superfatted creams after exposure 
Removal from exposure 


Induce vomiting 
Treat for acute poisoning 


INDIVIDUAL SUSCEPTIBILITY 
Especially— 

The alcoholic 
The obese or undernourished 
The diabetic 
Liver or kidney disease 
Pulmonary or heart disease 
Peptic ulcers 


CARBON TET 


is more dangerous than chloroform 
or ether! 


CARBON TET 


can extinguish fires, and the spark 
of life too! 


OTHER COMMON SOLVENTS 
BENZENE (BENZOL) 35 parts 
per million MAC for prolonged ex- 
posures. (0.12 fl. oz. or 3.6 cc evap- 
orated in 1,000 cu. ft. of air) 
Coal tar derivative— 
Do not confuse with petroleum 
benzine 


SYNONYMS 
Phenyl Hydride 
Coal Tar Naphtha 
Clear, colorless liquid 
Pleasant odor—very volatile 
Highly flammable and explosive 
Flash Point 12°F. 


USES 
Solvent for rubber, fats, greases, 
paints, lacquers, etc. 
Paint and varnish removers, lac- 
quer thinners, fast drying inks. 
Plastic solvents, rubber cements, 
chemical processing, insecticides. 


Automobile gasoline (Some may 
contain as much as 20 percent 
Benzol. ) 


TOXIC EFFECTS 
Strongly narcotic—highly toxic 
Acute poisoning 

Weakness, dizziness, tremor, 
rapid pulse, cyanosis, “Benzol 
Jag,” confusion, hysteria, con- 
vulsions, acute mania, collapse, 
coma. 

Respiratory failure — hours or 
days later. 

Chronic poisoning is more usual. 
Cumulative effects of repeated 
exposures 
Irritation of eyes, nose, throat 
Nausea, malaise, weakness 
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Bleeding from mucous mem- 
branes 

Marked blood changes — de- 
crease in white and red cells 


Dermatitis from solvent action, 
sensitization 


METHYL ALCOHOL—METH- 
ANOL, WOOD ALCOHOL 200 
parts per million MAC for pro- 
longed exposures (0.32 fl. oz. or 
9.4 cc evaporated in 1,000 cu. ft. 
of air). 


SYNONYMS 
Methyl Hydrate, Methyl Hydrox- 
ide, Acetone Alcohol, Wood Spir- 
its, Wood Naphtha, Columbian 
Spirits, Colonial Spirits, Carbinol, 
etc. 
Clear, colorless liquid 
Volatile 
Very flammable and explosive 
Flash Point 52°F. 


USES 
Solvent and thinner for shellac 
Paint and varnish removers 
Paint and varnish manufacture 
Artificial leather manufacture 
Dry cleaning—auto anti-freeze 
Solvent for rubber cement, cellu- 
loid, gums, resins 
Chemical processing 


TOXIC EFFECTS 


May be acute or chronic. 
Powerful nerve poison — affects 
central nervous system, especially 
optic nerve—causes degenerative 
damage to kidneys, liver and 
heart. 

Symptoms are sometimes delayed 
as long as 36 hours —sudden 
weakness, nausea, dimness of vi- 
sion, coma, respiratory failure. 
Blindness may occur after tempo- 
rary improvement in vision. 
Dermatitis. 


TRICHLORETHYLENE 200 


parts per million MAC for pro- 
longed exposures. (0.70 fl. oz. or 
20.8 cc evaporated in 1,000 cu. ft. 
of air) 


SYNONYMS 


Ethylene Trichloride 

Acetylene Trichloride 
Clear, colorless liquid 
Pleasant odor 

Very volatile 


Nonflammable 


USES 
Metal degreasing 
Solvent for oils, greases, etc. 
Paint, varnish, perfume 
Dye, leather manufacturing 
Dry cleaning 
Refrigerant 
Anaesthetic 
Substitute for carbon tetrachloride 


TOXIC EFFECTS 


A strong narcotic — readily ab- 
sorbed. 

Acute poisoning — irritation of 
eyes, nose, throat; confusion, nau- 
sea, severe circulatory failure, col- 
lapse, coma; death may follow ap- 
parent recovery. 

Sequelae may include—paralysis 
of trigeminal nerve, or sense of 
taste or smell, tremor, visual dis- 
turbance. 

Chronic poisoning — (Authorities 
are not agreed on cumulative 
toxicity) . 

Reported effects include: head- 
ache, drowsiness, fatigue, giddi- 
ness, excitability, tremor, indiges- 
tion, nausea, irritation of mucous 
membrane, corneal inflammation, 
disturbances of sensation in ex- 
tremities, addiction. 

Dermatitis. 


TURPENTINE 100 parts per 
million MAC for prolonged expo- 
sures. (0.61 fl. oz. or 18 cc evapo- 
rated in 1,000 cu. ft. of air) 
SYNONYMS 

“Turps” 

Oil of turpentine 

Spirits of turpentine 

Composition variable, according 

to sources and method 

Clear, colorless liquid 

Slightly irritant odor 

Low volatility 

Flammable 

Explosive hazard low 

Flash point 95°F. 


USES 
Solvent and thinner for paint, var- 
nish and lacquer 
Solvent for resins, oils, fats, rub- 
ber, asphalt, etc. 
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In leather dressings, creams and 
waxes 


Chemical processing 


TOXIC EFFECTS 
Weak narcotic 
Strong irritant 
Systemic poison 
Acute Poisoning: Ingestion or in- 
halation of high concentration 


causes kidney damage — can be 
fatal. 


Lesser exposures cause: mild nar- 
cosis, headache, giddiness, cough- 
ing, nausea, gastric pain, irritation 
of eyes, nose, throat. 


Cumulative poisoning from 
chronic minor exposures is doubt- 
ful. 


Severe dermatitis from irritating 
properties and solvent action. 


For additional information on this 
subject, or other industrial chemicals, 
write to the 
Council on Industrial Health 
American Medical Association 
535 North Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


SAFETY INSTITUTE 


A Home Safety Institute was held 
in Olympia, Washington. It was 
planned by Dr. Bernard Bucove and 
Joseph O’Brien, Public Health Serv- 
ice Northwest Field Training Sta- 
tion, for local health officers at their 
specific request. Dwight M. Bissell, 
M.D., San Jose Health Department, 
California; Ralph Kuhli, N.S.C.; 
Ralph K. Longaker, and Janice 
Westaby, Oregon State Board of 
Health, appeared on the program. 


OFF-THE-JOB 
(From page 15) 


270,000 out of 570,000 or 47.4 per- 
cent of all building fires were in 
dwellings; in 1953, 420,000 out of 
727,000 or 57.7 percent of all build- 
ing fires occurred in dwellings. Fig- 
ures on fire deaths show that in 
1949, 72.3 percent of all deaths as- 
sociated with fires occurred in the 
home and that, in 1954, 82.5 per- 
cent of all deaths associated with 
fires occurred in the home. 
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CARBON TETRACHLORIDE POISONING 


oo TETRACHLORIDE is a chem- 
ical which is useful in any type 
of work in which an excellent grease 
solvent is necessary. A few of these 
are: 
1. Cleaning photographic nega- 
tives 


nh 


Dry cleaning or spotting of 
clothes 


3. Typewriter cleaners 
4. Degreasing of any article for 
electroplating 


1 


Cleaning of glassware 
Fire extinguishers 
Hobbies, such as: 
a. Collecting insects 


> 


b. Bringing out the water 
marks on stamps, etc. 
8. Cleaning of motor parts which 
become covered with grease 
9. Cleaning of all types of electri- 
cal connections 


10. Paint thinners 


Any solvent capable of such wide 
use certainly must be good. In fact, 
if we should list the requirements 
of a “perfect” industrial solvent, we 


find that it should: 


1. Be able to remove oil or grease 
completely 


nm 


Should evaporate completely and 
leave no residual 

3. Should not be expensive 

4. Should not be a hazard in itself 


We find that carbon tetrachloride 
is perfect in all respects except the 
latter. True, it is not a fire hazard 
(which in too many people’s minds 
means it isn’t “dangerous”), but it 
is a very dangerous hazard. In fact, 
it is the very characteristics which 


This poo oa was pea at the 43rd National 
Seisty Yongress held in Chicago, IIl., in October, 
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By Robert M. Farrier, M.D. 
Senior Surgeon 
U. S. Public Health Service 


make it so valuable to industry and 
in the home which make it so very 
dangerous to man. It evaporates 
completely and mixes quickly and 
freely with the air in the area where 
it is being used. It has a marked 
affinity for fats and grease and be- 
comes quickly absorbed by fatty tis- 
sues of the body. 

These tissues are primarily the 
brain, the liver, and fatty deposits 
under the skin. This, however, isn’t 
the end of the trouble it can cause 
in the body. A short time after the 
symptoms appear referrable to other 
parts, such as the brain or liver, 
there develops a symptom which is 
all too frequently and tragically 
overlooked until it has been present 
for several days, namely, that the 
kidneys have stopped functioning. 
Even when the cases of those who 
die at once from the effects on the 
brain, and of those who die within 
three or four days from acute liver 
failure are counted, this kidney fail- 
ure is the cause of death in about 
90 percent of the fatal cases. 

After speaking of these hazards, 
how does this potentially deadly 
liquid get from the bottle into the 
body? First, it can be poured in by 
the way of the mouth, and, as stupid 
as this statement may sound, it hap- 
pens; either by accident or intent. 


One case, which I helplessly 
watched die, had been given a quar- 
ter of a glass of carbon tetrachloride 
to drink by the ship’s purser under 
the mistaken idea it was paregoric. 
At least two cases I can recall off 
hand were the results of a merchant 
seaman’s idea of a very funny joke; 
he had served carbon tetrachloride 
as “gin” to his friends. I have never 
seen a man live who had swallowed 
over a teaspoonful of this “harm- 
less” solvent. 


Another method for carbon tetra- 
chloride to get into the body is 
through the skin. This method is 
usually combined with the third, 
which we will discuss in a moment, 
but in itself causes a rather severe 
skin disorder by its property of dis- 
solving the fat out of the skin and 
leaving it dry and cracked. The 
third, or last, method this compound 
has of getting out of the bottle and 
into the body, and by far the most 
common, is through the lungs in the 
inspired air. 

As I mentioned before, carbon 
tetrachloride is not only very vola- 
tile, but mixes freely with the air. 
When this air is drawn into the 
lungs, the carbon tetrachloride dif- 
fuses across the very thin separation 
between the air and the blood. In 
fact, it diffuses as easily as the air 
itself. If the concentration is very 
high, the carbon tetrachloride acts 
on the brain very much like its 
kindred chemical compound, chloro- 
form, and the person first becomes 
unconscious and then as the dose in- 
creases, he dies an anesthetic death. 

If a lesser concentration is present 
in the air, he may become light- 
headed, nauseated, develop a cough, 
and, only later, completely lose his 
appetite, feel ill all over, become 
jaundiced, and then stop putting out 
urine and ultimately recover or die 
in about two weeks. Of course, with 
smaller exposures, any of the above 
symptoms may be present to a lesser 
degree or there may be only a head- 
ache or no symptoms at all. 

It is quite obvious that carbon 
tetrachloride is not nearly so hor- 
rible a drug as I have painted it. I 
am sure that every person in this 
room has not once, but many times, 
been in the presence of moderately 
high concentration of carbon tetra- 
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chloride and not been sick. If this 
be so, as it obviously is, then why 
does this collection of ominous symp- 
toms develop in enough people to be 
noteworthy? This is a problem 
which has caused considerable work 
in this field. 


First, with a sufficiently high con- 
centration in the air, or with enough 
taken by mouth, the person will die 
with no other “if’s”’ and “ands!” 
However, as is seen all too fre- 
quently, two people will be in the 
same room with the same concen- 
tration; one will die of carbon tetra- 
chloride poisoning, the other will not 
become ill. We have found one of 
these factors affecting its toxicity, 
which is illustrated by the following 
case history, from the records of the 
United States Public Health Service 
Hospital, Staten Island, New York: 


A Coast Guard chief had been to 
a ship’s party, where, along with the 
other people present, he had a few 
drinks. In the course of the evening, 
a plate of food was spilled on him 
by the waiter. His wife did not 
drink. The next morning, the chief’s 
wife proceeded to clean the spots off 
his uniform with about one ounce 
of carbon tetrachloride. She was in 
a closed room, with the windows 
closed since it was winter; this room 
was approximately 8 by 10 by 12 
feet. The chief was stretched out on 
the couch about half way across the 
room from his wife. As I men- 
tioned, the wife did not become ill, 
but the chief died 11 days later in 
complete kidney failure. 


For some reason, only partly un- 
derstood at present, alcohol alters 
the liver’s ability to detoxify carbon 
tetrachloride so that a concentration 
which would not be dangerous with- 
out the exposure to alcohol now be- 
comes fatal. What are these dan- 
gerous concentrations? The latest 
figures, which are accepted by vari- 
ous safety groups, are as follows: 


1. Twenty-five parts per million 
carbon tetrachloride or below 
are considered safe for contin- 
uous breathing up to periods 
of eight hours. The older con- 
cept allowed 50 parts per mil- 
lion, but this is now considered 
too high, and the Department 
of Labor is at present attempt- 


ing to lower the safe recom- 
mended standards to 10 parts 
per million. 


2. Five thousand parts per mil- 
lion may be fatal after as short 
an exposure as five minutes; 
however, this is usually the de- 
layed type, with death a week 
or 10 days after. 

3. Twenty-four thousand parts 
per million for very short pe- 
riods will be fatal after a pe- 
riod of illness, or if exposure is 
of approximately 15 minutes, 
may be fatal immediately. 


4. Exposures of 64,000 parts per 
million are fatal almost im- 
mediately. 


These figures are in reference to 
persons who have not consumed al- 
cohol in any form within the 24 
hours of the exposure, who do not 
have chronic liver disease, or chronic 
kidney disease, in other words, a type 
of person best able to withstand this 
insult to the body. With any of the 
above conditions, the tolerated 
amounts will, of course, be propor- 
tionally reduced. 


Exactly just what do these vague 
figures of 25 parts per million mean? 
Let us consider the case of the Coast 
Guard chief. As I said, about one 
ounce of carbon tetrachloride was 
used in a room of approximately 10 
by 12 by 8 feet, or 860 cubic feet. 
This will give a concentration of 
approximately 250 parts per mil- 
lion, which is 10 times the presently 
accepted maximum safe concentra- 
tion. In fact, to reach a concentra- 
tion which would result in approxi- 
mately 50 percent deaths after a 
four-hour exposure in an area the 
size of the S.S. United States would 
require only about three gallons of 
carbon tetrachloride. This is based 
on only two unlikely assumptions: 


1. No one would go out on 
deck for longer than a half- 
hour. 


2. No one had been drinking. 


If, by chance, the passengers had 
been drinking, we could probably 
kill them off with only about two 
gallons. Actually, it takes only one- 
fourth of a teaspoonful of carbon 
tetrachloride, vaporized in a space 
10 by 10 by 10 feet, to give a con- 
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centration of 25 parts per million, 
this being the maximum safe con- 
centration to which a man can be 
continuously exposed. 


Just what does this mean to you 
people, however? Carbon tetrachlo- 
ride is known to be dangerous. It is 
not used widely aboard ships with- 
out “proper ventilation.” In fact, 
I’m sure, as one shipping company 
assured me, a year or sO ago, it is 
not used at all. Or is it? On pas- 
senger liners, the stewards and stew- 
ardesses do remove small spots, in 
small compartments, from passen- 
gers’ clothes. Certain fire extin- 
guishers, on smaller vessels especially, 
are of the carbon tetrachloride type. 
And the last, but by far not the 
least, source of exposure on mer- 
chant vessels comes from the engi- 
neers. These men have found out 
from many years experience that 
this is a very satisfactory solvent and 
fulfills their needs most excellently. 


I have seen on ships notices pro- 
hibiting the bringing aboard of car- 
bon tetrachloride. Under this notice 
was the five-gallon jerry can from 
which my patient, with carbon tetra- 
chloride poisoning, had gotten 
enough to thin some paint and 
which had resulted in his complete 
kidney shut down. Five gallons; al- 
most twice the amount I have said 
was sufficient to make people very 
sick and many very dead in a space 
the size of the S.S. United States!! 





NSC SAFE PRACTICES 
FOR CARBON 
TETRACHLORIDE USE 


Persons using carbon tetrachloride 
in the home should observe the fol- 
lowing safe practices: 

1. Don’t use it unless you have to. 

2. Provide adequate ventilation. 
Windows should be opened wide. 

3. Choose a day that isn’t exces- 
sively humid. 

4. Do not use it continuously for 
long periods of time. 

5. Obtain only a minimum quantity 
for your immediate use and 
storage. 

6. If it must be stored at home, 
store it, properly labeled, under 
lock and key. 
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This is an adaptation of a script from the Ari- 
zona State Department of Health which is pub- 
lished as an aid for program leaders. For this 
program it is necessary to have some statistical 
charts prepared. These can be from national 
or local statistics. Time is allotted in the script 
for ad lib discussion of these statistics and for 
ad lib discussion by an expert on firearms. 


Any comments and suggestions received by 
March 15 will be considered in revisions for 
a reprint of this for distribution. 
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CHILD HOME SAFETY 
Date: Sunpay, Aprit 17,1955 Station: KOOL-TV 


Time: 5:00-5:30 p.m. 


Hosts: John Nelson 
Dorothy Craig 


THEME: ESTABLISH, FADE UNDER 


ANNCR: 


OPEN ON PHOTO OF 
LitTLe GIRL WITH 
BANDAGED ARM 


TITLE OpAQuE 
1 


KOOL-TV Opaque 


NELSON: 
FapE To CovER ON 
NELtson & CRAIG 
MovE IN 


CLosE ON CHART 


DISSOLVE TO: 
Cover on Boy 

AT CABINET 
MovVE IN SLIGHTLY 


Cut to NELSON 


Is this your child? (Pause) Could 
this happen to your child in the year 
that lies immediately ahead? Tiny 
Nanette was badly burned while 
playing around an incinerator and 
must spend many months in a hos- 
pital, like countless other youngsters 
who are victims of accidents in the 
home area. Each year, 7,000 chil- 
dren die from preventable home 
area accidents. In an effort to warn 
parents of home area hazards, and 
in observance of child safety week, 
which begins today by proclamation 
of Governor Ernest W. McFarland, 
your state, county, and city health 
departments, in cooperation with 
KOOL.-TV, present a special pro- 
gram, ‘“‘Check That Home for 
Safety.” Now, let’s meet our hosts. 


THEME: OUT 


Hello, there! I’m Jack Nelson, 
health educator with the State De- 
partment of Health, and this is Miss 
Dorothy Craig, who is director of 
health education program for the 
Phoenix City Health Department. 
We'd like to talk safety with you 
this evening, but a special kind of 
safety (Steps to Cuart)—Child 
Home Safety. In other words, the 
prevention of accidents in the home 
area—such places as the bathroom, 
the nursery room, and the kitchen. 
But, before we go any farther, let me 
show you exactly what we mean. 
We have arranged a series of scenes 
to portray some of the most serious 
kinds of accidents that happen to 
children in the home area. Here’s 
a typical example: 


Here there, sonny! (Boy Looxs 
DiRECTLY INTO LENS OF CAMERA) 
Oh, you’re not talking, eh? What 
are you up to anyway? (Boy Turns 
TO CABINET AND REACHES FoR Bort- 
TLE OF MEDICINE) You wouldn’t be 
reaching for that bottle with the 
scary looking label, would you? 
Uh-huh—just as I thought. A bottle 


like that is quite a temptation to a‘ 


little boy about your age. (NELSON 
Looxs Drect ty into Lens.) And, 
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DissoLve To TABLE, 
SPREAD WITH PILis 
AND MEDICINES 


Dorotny: 


Cut to DorotHuy 


Cut To NELSON 
NELSON: 


Cut To FATHER 
EMPTYING PILis 
INTO TRASH CAN 


Cut To NELSon 


Mom and Dad, that’s what we want 
to talk to you about first—the temp- 
tations of the medicine cabinet. Let’s 
look at the contents of that cabinet 
a moment. 


Dorothy, what about this display 
of pills and medicines? 
Well, Jack, I think it’s very obvious 
that most of these things are found 
in the average home medicine cabi- 
net—aspirin, merthiolate, drugs, lax- 
atives, rubbing alcohol, hair tonics, 
and cosmetics. Such things as these, 
and anything else a child might 
swallow, should be kept safely out 
of reach if there are small children 
in your home. 


What I would like to suggest to you 
parents (Looks Direct Ly at Lens) 
is a separate locked location for your 
medicines. A linen closet or storage 
closet would serve very well for this 
purpose. Use this until your children 
are old enough to understand what 
medicines are for and how they 
should be taken. In other words 
protect your children until you can 
educate them! And I want to talk 
to you about protecting and educat- 
ing your children in a little more 
detail, shortly. 


Right now, Jack, why don’t you 
discuss another danger in this area 
of medicines and pills? 


Dorothy, [ll be happy to, but I 
think I can show our parents out 
there what I have in mind much 
better than I can discuss it. 


Here we have a young father get- 
ting rid of some old pills and medi- 
cines. He does the thing most of us 
do—dumps the medications into the 
trash can and forgets them. (FATHER 
Enacts Scene) Let’s see what hap- 
pens now. (CHILDREN COME ON 
ScENE) Oh, oh, here comes trouble. 
(CuitprREN Enact ScENE) Watch 
the oldest boy now. He’s telling the 
younger ones about the wonderful 
find. No doubt they’re going to play 
hospital. He’ll be the doctor. And 
(Giz) she'll be the nurse, and he'll 
(Smaut Boy) be the patient. 


Well, Mom and Dad, you finish 
that scene. From what I can see the 
children are probably going to need 
a real doctor and nurse. That young 
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Cover ON NELSON 
AND CHART 
MovVE IN ON CHART 


Cut To DorotHy 
AT EDUCATION 
CHART 

Dorotuy: 


DISSOLVE TO 
Cover SHOT OF 
MOTHER AND BaBy 


Dororuy: 


MorTHER: 


DorotTHuy: 


MoruHEeER: 


DorotTuy: 


Cut toDorotTHy 
AT CHART 
MovVE IN 
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father should have destroyed those 
medications by burning them or 
flushing them down the toilet. 

Now, just how serious is this prob- 
lem of poisoning from medicines, 
pills, and disinfectants? Well, in the 
nation this past year (Moves To 
Cuart) 380 children under 5 years 
of age died from accidental poison- 
ing in homes. (Discusses Statis- 
Tics) It’s interesting to note that 
beyond that age—from 5 to 14— 
only 10 home deaths from poisoning 
resulted. This means that protection 
is particularly necessary at the pre- 
school age. 

I am going to ask Dorothy now 
to explain a little more fully what 
we mean by protection with educa- 
tion. Dorothy? 

(DorotHy Moves To EpucaTIoNn 
CuartT) Thank you, Jack. (Dor- 
oTHY ExpLains CHartT) Now, to 
illustrate, let’s take the case of an in- 
fant. Remember, I said we should 
have 100 percent protection for the 
first year of a child’s life. Here’s a 
young mother we might look in on 
for a moment. (MotHER Is Busy 
BaTHING BaBy—PHONE RINGs. SHE 
Dries Hanps anp Moves To AN- 
SWER PHONE.) 

Where are you going? 


(Looks Into Lens — Surprisep. 
Points TowarpD PHONE.) 


Well, don’t you think that’s rather 
dangerous—leaving your baby un- 
protected like that? 


(CONFUSED AND EMBARASSED 
Moves Quick_ty Towarp Basy. 
PHONE Rincs Acarin. Looks To- 
WARD PHONE, THEN Towarp BaBy 

-PERPLEXED EXPRESSION. Looxks 
Into LENS FoR ANSWER.) 


You'd like to know what to do? You 
can do one of two things when the 
phone or doorbell rings while you 
are bathing your baby. Either wrap 
your baby in a towel and take him 
with you, or—ignore the phone or 
door completely. A baby is com- 
pletely helpless in water and will be 
for some time to come. Never leave 
one alone while you’re bathing him 
for any reason. Not only is there dan- 
ger of drowning, but the danger of 
a fall is ever present. (DorotHy 
Moves To Statistics CHartT) Just 
look at these statistics on falls. No- 


Cut To NELSON 


NELSON: 


Dorotuy: 


Cut To MOTHER 
AT Cris 

MOVE IN AND 
FoL_Ltow HER 


FoLtLow MoTHER 
TO PLAYPEN 


Cut To NELSON 
MOVE IN FOR 
CLoSEUP OF SAFETY 
Cap AND WIRE 


DISSOLVE TO 
Cover oF KITCHEN 


tice that, again, the dangerous years 
for children are 0 to 4. (SHE Dts- 
CUSSES STATISTICS) 

Dorothy, may I break in here and 
make a few more suggestions about 
protecting infants for that important 
first year? 


Certainly, Jack. (MoTHER PanTo- 
MIMES AS NELSON TaLks) New- 
born babies are completely help- 
less and need absolute protection. 
(MoruHer Moves To Cris) Espe- 
cially, watch for danger from stran- 
gulation by such things as harnesses 
and crib toys. They are not safe to 
be left on the crib while the infant 
is sleeping. 

Use a firm mattress and_ loose, 
light covering. Over 1,000 infants 
die from accidents in their cribs each 
year. 

Soon the infant will move about 
and need an even more watchful 
eye. He’ll begin to wiggle and roll 
from side to side. Therefore, it is 
necessary for the sides of the crib to 
be kept up at all times and to be 
securely fastened. Babies should not 
be left alone on anything from 
which they might fall. 

And they’ll begin to shift position 
more often. See that the bars of the 
crib and playpen are so spaced that 
they can’t catch their heads between 
them. 

As they grow a little older, they 
may start to suck on toys, crib slats, 
and other painted objects. Paints 
containing lead or other toxic poi- 
sons must not be used when refinish- 
ing furniture, toys, or anything else 
they’re likely to put in their mouths. 


And, now, about that playpen. 
Avoid placing it near an electrical 
outlet or within reach of an elec- 
trical lamp cord. To be completely 
safe, uSe a safety outlet cap like this. 
(Hotp Sarety Cap Up To CAMERA) 
And do not allow frayed electrical 
cords to be. used at any time. Elec- 
trecution or death for your child by 
fire may be the. result. 


Speaking of fire, leads us to an- 
other dangerous area of the house 
—the -kitchen. Let’s take time to 
check this typical kitchen for safety. 
Dorothy, what do you see of a par- 
ticularly dangerous nature’ heré? 
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DorotTHuy: 


Move IN TIGHT 
ON PAN oF WATER 


Cut To CuILp 
PLAYING 


TiGHT on D1suH OF 
Hot Foop, THEN 
Cover SHOT 


Cut To DisPLay 
TABLE WITH 
Matcu ContTAINER 


CuT To 
DISINFECTANTS 

AT BASE OF 
KITCHEN COUNTER 


Cut To CHILD 
PLAYING 


Cut To NELSON 
AND DoroTHY 


NELSON: 


Cut To DispLay 
TABLE 


Cut To NELSon 


Most of the dangers in the kitchen 
are related to fire and burns. For in- 


stance, look at that pan of water - 


boiling on the stove. Notice that the 
handle is turned out rather than in, 
and that a small child such as our 
little friend playing there (CuiLp Is 
PLAYING ON FLoor) could very 
easily reach up and pull that pan of 
scalding water down on top of him. 
This is one of the accident types 
which is important in the kitehen, 
and a safety-conscious mother will 
take special pains to see that her 
child is protected from such an oc- 
currence. Along this same line, I 
might mention that hot dishes of 
food should never be placed near 
the edge of tables or counters. And 
a tablecloth should never be allowed 
to hang within reach of a child play- 
ing on the floor. 


Matches are always a threat. The 
main thing is to keep them out of 
reach. A container such as this 
placed against the wall at a safe 
height will provide the protection 
needed while the children are small, 
but as they reach the climbing stage, 
it would be best to lock the matches 
in a closet or cabinet. 


And, along with locking up those 
matches, here are some items (Cam- 
ERA ON DISINFECTANTS, Etc.) that 
should be right alongside them—in- 
sect sprays, disinfectants, cleaning 
fluids, and roach powders. Small 
children are curious—they are learn- 
ing about life, and everything is a 
temptation to them. Don’t let them 
satisfy their curiosity with things 
that kill and maim. Protect them, 
educate them, and enjoy them. 


Dorothy, you are certainly right in 
emphasizing the importance of pro- 
tection and education. The kitchen, 
near mother, is a favorite place for 
child’s play activity, but it is a dan- 
gerous area as we have shown. 
Empty pots and pans won’t hurt a 
child—they are creative playthings. 


But, how about these things? The 
toaster, the electric mixer, knives, 
meat forks, and this lethal instru- 
ment—-the ice pick. Mother, if you 
have a small child with you in the 
kitchen, keep him in a playpen. 


Of course, the big danger in the 
kitchen, as Dorothy explained, is 
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FoLLtow NELSON 
IN ON CHART 


Cover ON CLIFF 
AND TOMMY 


CLIFF: 


Cut To NELSON 
AND DoroTHy 


NELSON: 


DorotHuy: 


CuT To OPAQUE OF 
CuHeEckuist #1 


OPAQUE OF 
CHEcKLIst #2 


OPAQUE 
Appress Carp 


Cut To Dorotuy 


THEME: 


from burns and scalds. To illustrate 
how serious this is, let’s look at our 
chart again. (Moves To CHarT) 
(Netson Discusses STATISTICs ) 


Now, while we are still talking 
statistics, let’s look at a big killer in 
the 5 to 14 age range. This is in the 
area of firearms. (NELson Dis- 
cusses Sratistics) But here’s a 
man well qualified to discuss this 
very important problem—let’s look 
in on Cliff Sorrells, State game and 
fish department ranger, while he dis- 
cusses the safe handling of firearms 
with 11-year-old Tommy. 


(CirrF Discusses FIREARMS) 


Thank you, Cliff. 

Well, Dorothy, I think if we tell 
the parents (Looks Into Lens) 
about the safety checklist for check- 
ing their homes for accident hazards 
they will have a good start toward 
going over their own home to elim- 
inate many of the hazards we have 
discussed. 


There have been portrayed here 
tonight typical home accident scenes. 
Certain statistical facts have been 
shown, and the importance of pro- 
tection and education has been em- 
phasized. Do you want to show them 
what the checklist is, tell them how 
they can use it in their own home. 
And, also, most important, where 
they can get one? 


Be glad to, Jack. (Looks at Cam- 
ERA. Hotps Up SaFety CHECKLIST) 
This is a home safety checklist. You 
will notice that a number of safety 
suggestions are listed, with a little 
box for you to check if your present 
safety practice in any area needs 
correction. These suggestions have 
been developed by a council of safety 
experts and cover most of the com- 
mon hazards found in every home. 
Let us send you one, or, if you wish, 
stop in at your local health depart- 
ment for a free copy. If you write, 
address your postal card or letter to 
“Child Safety KOOL-TV, Phoenix, 


Arizona.” 


Remember, at the same time that 
you check your home for safety, you 
are also checking your child for 
safety. 


UP TO FILL AND OUT 
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NEW COUNCIL 
CONFERENCE FORMED 


An organizational meeting for a 
Women’s Activities Conference took 
place at the 43rd National Safety 
Congress. Representatives from na- 
tional women’s organizations and 
other women prominent in business, 
civic and community affairs met to 
formulate committees and lay plans 
for this Conference. 

The Conference will provide a 
place in Council structure for official 
representation of national women’s 
organizations and women represent- 
atives of other organizations to de- 
velop and evaluate safety programs 
from the viewpoint of their organi- 
zations. They plan to cooperate with 
the other Conferences in the use of 
NSC programs and publications as 
a means of group participation in 
community safety activities. It is ex- 
pected that liaison representatives to 
other Conferences will be designated. 


Conference and staff members at- 
tending this first meeting, as pic- 
tured left to right above, were: 

Miss Rosemary Stuebe, N.S.C. 
staff; Mrs. J. Ralph Ewing, pres., 
Women’s Auxiliary to the American 
Optometric Assn.; Mrs. Fran Lau- 
rence, asst. dir. women’s activities, 
N.S.C.; Mrs. Jean Wood Fuller, dir. 
of women’s activities, Federal Civil 
Defense Administration; Mrs. John 
E. Krueger, Milwaukeee, Wis.; Mrs. 
Jean Wade Rindlaub, vice pres., 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc.; Mrs. L. C. Gilmour, chm. 
women’s div., Seattle-King County 
Safety Council; Mrs. Mason G. 
Lawson, pres., Woman’s Auxiliary 
to the American Medical Assn.; 
Mrs. Gertrude Frese, asst. to vice 
pres. New York Telephone Co.; 
Miss Marion E. Martin, vice pres. 
for women’s activities, N.S.C., and 
commissioner of labor and industry, 
State of Maine; lower picture, Miss 
Martin; Mrs. Alma K. Schneider, 
Dir., U.S. Mint, Denver; Hon. B. 
Fain Tucker, judge of circuit court, 
Chicago; Mrs. Evangeline Fahy, 
public affairs chm., Natl. Fed. of 
Business & Professional Women’s 
Clubs; Miss Lucille Hecht, editor, 
Altrusa International; Mrs. Fred 
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W. Knight, Sr., Cartersville, Ga.; 
Mrs. P. D. Bevil (observer), safety 
chm., Natl. Congress of Parents & 
Teachers; Miss Alice C. Mills, dir. 
women’s activities, N.S.C.; Mrs. 
Maurice A. DeSchryver, public af- 
fairs chm., Pilot Club International ; 
Mrs. Almer Armstrong, coordinator 
of organization relations, Indiana 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn. 

Additional Conference members 
who were unable to attend the or- 
ganizational meeting are: 

Mrs. O. A. Beech, pres., Beech 
Aircraft Corp.; Mrs. Rae V. Biester, 
Dir., U.S. Mint, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Helen Woods Burgess, Washington, 
D. C.; Hon. Marguerite S. Church, 
U.S. House of Representatives; Mrs. 
Alice K. Leopold, Asst. to the Sec- 
retary of Labor, U.S. Dept. of La- 
bor; Hon. Geraldine Macelwane, 
judge of municipal court, Toledo; 
Hon. Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer of 
the United States; Mrs. Mamie 
Kennedy Taylor, Atlanta, Ga,; and 
representatives from American Fed. 
of Soroptimist Clubs; General Fed. 
of Women’s Clubs; Women’s Com- 
mittee of American Farm Bureau 
Fed.; Natl. Assn. of Insurance 
Women; and Natl. Home Demon- 
stration Council. 


FIRE SAFE HOMES 
(From page 10) 


Oregon indicated that the public 
acceptance and cooperation was far 
exceeding that of last year. 


Early figures from fire depart- 





ments completing their inspection 
tours showed that refusals dropped 
from an average of 3.37 percent in 
1954 to an average of 2.89 percent 
in 1955. This drop alone indicates 
that the public is becoming more 
receptive and conscious of the efforts 
of the firemen to prevent home fires. 
Much of the credit for the drop in 
refusals is due to whole-hearted co- 
operation of the newspapers, tele- 
vision and radio stations in publiciz- 
ing and explaining the program. 
Without adequate dissemination of 
information, a public service such as 
home fire prevention cannot hope to 
succeed. 

When it is realized that 41 per- 
cent of the persons in Oregon, ex- 
clusive of persons in rural districts 
and in communities not actively par- 
ticipating in the program at this 
time, were directly affected by this 
1955 Oregon home fire prevention 
program, we can appreciate the tre- 
mendous job being done in fire 
prevention. 

Not one fire department partici- 
pating in last year’s program indi- 
cated discontinuing the home in- 
spection service during 1955. Fire 
departments taking advantage of the 
program for the first time in 1955 
swelled the total participating de- 
partments to over 50 percent of the 
organized departments in the state. 

We can be justly proud of Ore- 
gon’s home owners, fire depart- 
ments, newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision stations in their attempt to 
reduce the terrific but inexcusable 
life and property loss from home fires. 
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January to September 


STATISTICAL REPORT 
1955 and 1954 


Prepared by Statistics and Research Division, National Safety Council 


FOUR CLASSES OF ACCIDENTAL DEATHS AND DEATH RATES— 


Ho ACCIDENTS are again on the 
NINE MONTHS, 1955 AND 1954 


downward trend. Note in the 





























table to the right the drop of four 1955 
percent for the first nine months of Death 
pen: — to the same pe- 1955 1954 Change | Rates** 
ried for ‘ 

However, if you are working on a PP scan ch: ~~ aes oe can “0 
h safet . l it otor Vehicle ’ ’ © - 
es aw | tea | 2m | ios 

ait ace Ga dies Home 19,600 | 20,400 | —4% 16.2 

FF ee ee ee ee Work 10,500 10,400 +1% | 87 
pare the work, home, motor vehicle, . 


*The total for all types does not equal the sum of the four succeeding totals because 
the motor-vehicle totals include some deaths also included in the work and home totals. 


**The death rate is the number of deaths annually per 100,000 population. In com- 
puting this rate it is assumed that fatalities will continue to occur during the remainder 
of the year at the same monthly average as they did in the first nine months of 
the year. 


SOURCE: All figures are National Safety Council approximations based on state 
reports. The national estimates are arrived at by assuming that the percentage change 
from 1954 to 1955 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1954-55 change 
in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this way become more accu- 
rate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time as new reports are 
received for the various months. For this reason the figures given above for 1955 may 
differ slightly from figures which will be published in future months. 


and other public accidents for just 
one month in the table below. 

In 1954 home accidents for the 
cities shown in the table below to- 
taled twice as many as motor ve- 
hicle, the next largest classification, 
according to statistics published in 
the 1955 edition of the National 
Safety Council’s Accident Facts. 
































CITIES 
Latest Month Reported Details for Latest Month 
CITY Month | 1955 Work | Home | M.V.* | O.P. | Unel. 
(OVER 500,000 POPULATION) 
Baltimore, Md. September 19 3 8 5 3 0 
Cincinnati, Ohio September 17 0 10 5 2 0 
Cleveland, Ohio September 28 2 5 12 8 1 
Dallas, Texas September 16 2 8 + 0 0 
Minneapolis, Minn. September 14 1 7 3 2 1 
New York, N. Y. September 185 8 95 55 7 0 
St. Louis, Mo. September 37 3 15 10 4 5 
Washington, D. C. September 33 2 15 8 5 3 
(200,000 TO 500,000 POPULATION) 
Birmingham, Ala. August 11 2 2 5 2 0 
Columbus, Ohio September 8 1 5 2 0 0 
Denver, Colo. August 16 0 8 4 1 3 
Kansas City, Mo. August 12 0 8 3 1 0 
Louisville, Ky. September 14 1 4 5 4 0 
Newark, N. J. September 16 2 6 5 3 0 
Oklahoma City, Okla. June 5 0 2 2 1 0 
Richmond, Va. September 5 0 3 2 0 0 
Rochester, N. Y. September 13 1 7 5 0 0 
St. Paul, Minn. September 13 1 3 3 6 0 
Syracuse, N. Y. September 3 0 2 0 1 0 
Toledo, Ohio September 7 0 0 3 4 0 
































*Because of different methods of classification the motor-vehicle death figures compiled by the city registrars may differ from 
the motor-vehicle traffic death figures compiled by traffic safety authorities. 
NOTE: The tables are prepared from records of Vital Statistics Registrars. Deaths included are those in classification E800 to 

E962 of the International List of Causes of Death. City reports cover only deaths from accidents occurring in the city. 
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5p IS ONE of two large window 
displays exhibited by the Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Long Beach, 
California. Health Officer I. D. Lit- 
wack, M.D., says the department’s 
home safety program is conducted 
in cooperation with the Long Beach 
Safety Council, Long Beach Pedi- 
atric Society, P.T.A.’s and others. 

Dr. Litwack writes: “In terms of 
providing new information and mo- 
tivating a group to take action, the 
most successful activity was a two 
hour seminar held by the ‘depart- 
ment’s health educator with 75 
teachers of the cooperative nurseries. 
This program was an outgrowth of 
a safety meeting with mothers of 
preschool children. 

Meetings with the teachers con- 
sisted of a formal lecture on the 
problem of home accidents to the 
preschool child and a discussion pe- 
riod which followed. At that time 
an attempt was made to explore 
with the group how teachers can in- 
corporate safety education at the 
preschool level. A review was made 
of their current classroom activities 
and then a discussion on where 
safety could be correlated. Media 
used to supplement the discussion 
were: flip charts, phonograph rec- 
ords, film and pamphlets.” 


Report of Nonfatal 
Accidental Injury Survey 


_ DEFINE BETTER the total com- 

munity experience with ail types 
of accidents, the N. C. Medical So- 
ciety, working through its rural 
health committee, was assisted by 
three North Carolina counties in a 
study of non-fatal accidents occur- 
ring during July and August of this 
year. The three counties were Samp- 
son, Jackson, and Cleveland. The 
program was established by solicit- 
ing the cooperation of the local 
medical society in asking the indi- 
vidual members to report a few 
facts about all nonfatal accidents 





Reprinted, by permission, from Home Safety 
News Notes, Vol. Il, No. November, 1955, 
published by the accident prevention section, 
North Carolina State Board of Health. 
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treated in their offices and clinics 
during the two-month period. These 
reports were made on specially de- 
signed cards and were forwarded to 
the medical society office here in 
Raleigh. The accident prevention 
section of the State Board of Health 
participated in the survey by the 
tabulation and analysis of the data 
collected. 

Over 50 percent of the total 
members of the medical profession 
in the three counties took part in 
the study, and accident data was 
also compiled by dentists, public 
health nurses, and members of the 
Farm Bureau Grange, Home Dem- 
onstration Club, teachers and mem- 
bers in a position to know of persons 
injured in accidents. 

Very briefly, here are some of the 
findings of the survey: 

1. That in addition to the deaths 
from accidents in these three coun- 


. 


ties, nonfatal accidents are occurring 
frequently. 

2. That accidents in the home 
and on the farm constitute the most 
frequent types of major accidents 
occurring in these counties which 
result in temporary or permanent 
disability. From this information, 
one may conclude that highway ac- 
cidents occur less frequently than 
other accidents, but that the injury 
may be more severe resulting in 
either immediate death or in hospi- 
talization. Fatal accidents in the 
home and on the farm occur only 
slightly less frequently (there were 
7 deaths in the home and farm for 
each 10 deaths on the highway 
throughout the state last year) than 
on the highway, but that nonfatal 
occur more frequently in the home. 

3. That cuts and falls represent 
the most frequently observed type of 
accident in .the -home and cn the 
farm. 
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4. That the yard and kitchen are 
the most dangerous areas of the 
home in reference to home acci- 
dents, but that the barn and the 
fields also represent major hazard 
areas. 


5. That these accidents appear to 
follow other accident studies in that 
they are most frequently observed in 
men. The racial distribution of 
these counties is too widely distrib- 
uted to make any sort of comparison. 


6. That 65 percent of the non- 
fatal accidents were observed among 
children under 15 years of age. From 
other studies it is known that a high 
percentage of fatal home accidents 
involve children. From these con- 
clusions, one may suggest that in 
these counties which are in many 
ways typical of other counties in the 
State, home and farm accidents are 
the major safety problem in terms 
of injury. Safety activities should be 
pointed toward the home and par- 
ticularly toward those with respon- 
sibility for the safety of children 
since over two-thirds of the acci- 
dents involved the age groups of 
childhood. Focus must include the 
parents due to the high incidence in 
preschool children. 


AGE CONTRIBUTES TO 
ACCIDENTS 


“In a survey of fatal home acci- 
dents conducted in the counties of 
Maryland last year, senility and 
chronic disease or disability were 
listed as the most frequent physical 
factors contributing to accidental in- 
jury. Directly in line with this, it 
was noted that miscalculation, poor 
or faulty judgment, loss of balance, 
inability to avoid obstructions, stum- 
bling over or into an object, un- 
steadiness, fainting or just seeming 
to fall without reason were listed as 
primary causes of these accidents. 


“These findings take on new sig- 
nificance when a closer look at the 
ages of the deceased is taken into 
account for it was found that out of 
a total of 119 fatalities in the 65 and 
over age group, 91 were in excess of 
75 years of age, indicating a very 
great need for close and continued 
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supervision,” J. Charles Judge, chief, 
home accident prevention unit, 
Maryland State Department of 
Health, stated before the Sanitary 
Section, Southern Branch, American 
Public Health Association, last May. 


and affirmed by the Board of Direc- 
tors at its meeting Tuesday, October 
18, 1955: 


“The National Safety Council 
recommends the use of seat belts 
in motor vehicles. The Council 
recognizes that seat belts will not 
prevent accidents, but can only 
reduce the severity of injuries in 
certain types of motor vehicle 
accidents. 


Automobile Seat Belts 


General George C. Stewart, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, has announced 
that the following statement of pol- 
icy was adopted by the Traffic and 
Transportation Conference of the 
National Safety Council at its meet- 
ing on Sunday, October 16, 1955, 


“The Council recommends that 
seat belts meet or exceed stand- 
ards of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers and/or the American 
Standards Association. All belts 
should be installed in such a man- 
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ner as to withstand the full load- 
ing recommended by the stand- 
ards of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers and/or the American 
Standards Association, with only 
one person restrained by each belt. 

“The Council recommends that 
existing research projects in this 
area be continued and expanded 
to develop additional evidence on 
the effectiveness of seat belts and 
other means of reducing injuries 
in traffic accidents.” 


PERSONALS 


MarcGaRET DRENNAN, former health 
educator working on the home 


safety program of the Cambridge 
Department of Public Health, 
Massachusetts, has been appointed 
assistant director of health cduca- 
tion, Massachusetts Tuberculosis 
and Health League. 

Dean Situ, School of Public 
Health, University of California, 
has arranged to have an assistant 
professorship on housing and 
home safety established on _ his 
faculty. 

Mrs. IRMAGENE N. Hotioway, for- 
mer educational consultant, 
Greater Cincinnati Safety Coun- 
cil, is now with the Department 
of Public Health of the District 
of Columbia. 
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New Child Safety Leaflet— 
for Father 


Nice Going, Pop!, 16-page, 4-color 
pamphlet, emphasizes in cartoon 
style how fathers can protect their 
children from hazards and educate 
them to develop safe practices. It 
concerns falls, burns, traffic, drown- 
ing and miscellaneous minor acci- 
dent causes and is available from the 
National Safety Council at the fol- 
lowing prices: 


1 to 9 copies $.12 ea. 
10 to 99 copies 07 ea. 
100 to 999 copies .06 ea. 


1,000 to 4,999 copies .045 ea. 
5,000 to 9,999 copies 04 ea. 
10,000 to 19,999 copies .037 ea. 
20,000 or more .035 ea. 


Other Program Materials 


An important extension to the 
N.S.C. baby sitting film, You’re in 
Charge, is Safety Education ._Data 
Sheet No. 66, Baby Sitting, written 
by Gladys Ahlstrom, kindergarten 
director, Winnetka Public Schools. 
The data sheet went through inten- 
sive review before publication. 
Among the topics covered are: be- 
fore you take charge, meal-time, 
bath, play, what the parent employer 
should do and action for the sitter’s 
parents. Prices: 


1 to 9 copies $.17 ea. 
10 to 99 copies .13 ea. 
100 to 999 copies .08 ea. 


1,000 to 4,999 copies .07 ea. 


Having a Safe Time, Wish You 
Were Here and Safe Cycling, from 
the Safe Living series, and Hand 
Tools and Fire Extinguishers, from 
the Work Safely series, are each 
4-page, 3-color leaflets, picture and 
caption style, on vacation safety, bi- 
cycle safety, use of hand tools, and 
fire extinguishers respectively. Avail- 
able from Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, 60 John St., 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Watch, Vol. XII, No. 3, a mag- 
azine on safety for families moving 
from cities to the suburbs, has been 
published by American Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company for policy- 
holders. 
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Award Summaries Used 
as Program Aid 


The Connecticut Safety Commis- 
sion last November distributed the 
letter shown to the right to Connec- 
ticut organizations interested in home 
safety with a mimeographed sum- 
mary entitled How Health and Med- 
ical Agencies Won Home Safety 
Awards for 1954-1955 prepared by 
Sophie A. Frankel, administrative 
assistant. This included a list of the 
award winners with a brief sum- 
mary of their activities. 

To further point up the home ac- 
cident statistics in the letter, they 
stated in the summary, “During the 
past decade more people died in 
Connecticut as the result of falls in 
the home—just one phase of home 
accidents—than from motor vehicle 
accidents on streets, highways, and 
privateways. The overall violent 
death toll from 1945-1954 was 9,494 
of which 4,314 were caused by home 
accidents. Of these 2,750 resulted 
from falls. Other categories of vio- 
lent deaths are: 2,613 motor vehicle 
accidents; 1951 public type and 521 
occupational deaths. Unclassified 
violent deaths numbered 95. 


A SHOCKING AFFAIR (16 mm 
sound motion) black & white or 


color; two minutes; produced in 
1953. 


This film, produced by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, is a 
cartoon illustration of the safety 
rule: “Never touch plumbing and 
electrical fixtures at the same time.” 
In the film, a young lady commits 
the fatal error of switching on an 
electric light while in her bath. After 
a brief view of a gravestone with 
R.I.P. on it, she appears in the next 
world about to make the same mis- 
take in her celestial bath. However, 
she remembers the consequences of 
her first mistake and stops just in 
time. 

Prints are available from the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, or 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y., for purchase. 
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contacts with family members, 





TPETY LETTER ese 


Considerable justified apprehension has been and is being expressed concerning 
probability thet Connecticut's traffic fatalities for 1955 will be atout 300 
cases, substantially in excess of 241 charged 1954 and substantially above 
average annual experience of 257 cases over past five years. 


However, little perturbation resulted from the Safety Commission's report for 
1954 that 437 persons died of violent happenings within homes compared with 241 
on street and highway! As of October 1 this year the State Department of Health 
reports 276 persons killed in home mishaps compared with 239 killed by motor 
vehicles on and off trafficways. Obviously, the home phase of violent adventure 
is given too little consideration by agencies with official or voluntary ree 
sponsibilities to reduce accident experience, 


Accompanying tulletin was prepared for the purpose of indicating approaches to 
promotion of greater safety in and about homes. In contacts with commnity 

health directors, to whom is presented greatest opportunity to institute ef- 
fective home safety effort, the question generally arises as to what can be done to 
start a home safety program and keep it going. Items contained in tulletin, 
based on nationwide survey by the National Safety Council cites successful pro- 
jects activated about the nation, Attention is invited to activities in neigh- 
boring states of New York and Massachusetts, also New Jersey. 


aco ‘2 
ticut Rural Safety Council in encouraging 
by any urban group. Increasingly, state and municipal health authorities are 
accepting the dictum they should furnish official leadership at respective 
levels for home safety rromction, particularly in enlistment of official agencies, 
&s well as non-official groups reaching into homes, to benefit through personal 


Much helpful information is being developed in printed form on the subject of 
Home Safety. Such material is available by writing the Home Safety Division, 
National Safety Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


William M. Greene, Director 
Connecticut Safety Commission 


November, 1955 


« More has been done by the Connec- 
safer housekeeping in rural areas than 








SNEAK ATTACK (16 mm sound 
motion) black & white or color; 
13 minutes; produced in 1955; 
TV o/k. 


This film, sponsored by Falcon 
Alarm Company, is a plea for home 
fire prevention. It starts by listing 
eight fire hazards in the home: 
smoking and matches, smoking in 
bed, faulty wiring, unattended 
stoves, trash and oily rags, unsafe 
use of cleaning fluids, children and 
matches, and lightning and defec- 
tive chimneys. A scale model of a 
home demonstrates how these haz- 
ards can cause fires. Although care 
can nullify these hazards, the film 
goes on to explain that a warning 
signal in case of fire is an extra pro- 
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tection. A little advertising for the 
Falcon Fire Alarm then follows. 
How to install it (and similar 
makes) ends the film. 

Prints are available on a free loan 
basis from the Home Safety Divi- 
sion, Falcon Alarm Company, Inc., 
243 Broad Street, Summit, New 
Jersey. 

The August and December quar- 
terly Supplements to the 1955 issue 
of the National Directory of Safety 
Films are now available. Single 
copies will be sent free on request 
to the National Safety Council and 
every Directory purchased includes 
these Supplements. A single copy 
of the National Directory of Safety 
Films sells for $1.00. 





















































































































































The above is from Farm Home Hazards, a new leaflet. For further information write the National Safety Council. 
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